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... for purchasing a diamond ring of 
$99.50 or more! 
Your choice of 


TRANSISTOR RADIO 


in smart, 2 tone case. Loud, clear reception... 


DOWN! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY!’ 
~< 4 Whe ; 


MEET 

MISS HARRIS 

DIAMOND 

... Via the mail 

For FREE 

folate) com oliataelos-me) matt o 
just fill in coupon below! 


AYnr-re-3- DISTINGUISHED 


Includes batteries and earphone. Gift boxed! or DIAMOND VALUES! 
or Gents’ or Ladies’ WRIST WATCH ALL LADIES’ SETS ARE INTERLOCKING! 
... dainty, charming Ladies’ Watch or this : All rings are fully guaranteed 


rugged water and dust resistant Gents’ 


Watch.* Matching expansion band. 
CHOOSE YOUR RING OF $99.50 or 
MORE and RECEIVE YOUR RADIO 
or WATCH FREE! 


*If case and crystal 
are intact 












LORD and LADY 
Radiant genuine 
center diamond. 14K 
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me. / 
ELECTRA $50 
5 knockout genuine 
diamonds. 14K gold. 


$149.50 Twice 
No Money Down! Monthly 









aK Please rush me my FREE... 
oe (1 TRANSISTOR RADIO or (1) GENTS’ WATCH 
or (J) LADIES’ WATCH with the ring | have 


x 25 : 
GIVES IT TO YOU! mond and Jewelry Values. 




















against loss of diamonds for one year! 
YOU have to be satisfied! 


ace markers. 
nbreakable 
mai a 


STARLIT TRIO $ 
Sparkling new de- 
sign. 6 genuine dia- 
monds. 14K gold. 

$139.50 Twice 
No Money Down! Monthly 





Iustrations are enlarged _— 
in order to show fine detail. 


CHECK THESE 3 REASONS FOR BUYING FROM HARRIS 

All Rings Are Guaranteed, As Set Forth Above, Which Includes 
Replacement of Lost Diamonds For One Year! 

No Money Down! 30 Day Free Trial! «© No Red Tape! 

Liberal Diamond Trade-in Policy! + Fast, Courteous Service! 

& All Ladies’ Sets Are Interlocking! immediate Delivery! 


17 Lifetime 
} Jewels. $59.75 
AS , No Money Down! 
\W 
Twice $ 
Monthly 
impressive, genuine 4 
jamond. Onyx int- : 


di 
tal ring. 10K Sic 


BLAZING GLORY $ 50 
23 magnificent genu- 7 

ine diamonds. 14K 

gold. $179.50 Twice 
No Money Down! Monthly 


ALL WATCHES... ae 

@ Fully guaranteed including service and 
parts for one year. 

© Lifetime unbreakable mainspring guar- 

anteed by manufacturer. 















HARRIS DIAMOND CO., INC. 
DESERVE CREDIT 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. or nearest address 









checked. CHOICE 


( Please send FREE Catalog of Harris Dia- 





(1 Please send me my Easymatic Allotment | © 14K Yellow Gold 
forms with my order. ( 14K White Gold 
( Please send me my FREE photos of Miss 











Harris Diamond. 


Leceedg- OPV lel ie mole Mm \iommmm Name Rank 













NEW YORK e 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

ATLANTA © 3224 Peachtree Road N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 

CHICAGO ¢ 624 S. Michigan Ave., Suite 718, Chicago 5, Ill. 
SAN FRANCISCO © 703 Market St., Suite 412, San Francisco 3, Cal. 





Military Address 





Serial No 
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Gents’ Size—9 
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Clip Out—wrap finger—mayk line at arrow point—mail. i 

















Serving the West fe venter cenw. MARK JEWELERS 38718 W. THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 
REET, LOS Ab CALI 


A Fe OY — ‘Love’s Glory 
A G | RI 17 glowing diamonds superbly 


$159 
A MARK DI AMOND 3B twice monthly 
WILL PUT STARS IN 
THE EYES OF YOUR 
DREAM GIRL 









‘Young Lovers’ 
6 flashing diamonds set in 
14k gold sculptured hearts. 
Both Rings 


$89 
$4 twice monthly 


$8.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 
















$16.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 





















‘Sweet Romance 


The brilliant fire of 9 dazzling ; 
diamonds 14k gold settings. 


both rings 


$129 
$ 5 twice monthly 


$10.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 









‘Love's Pledge’ 


imuitl 


10 flaming diamonds in 14k 





gold impressive modern set 
both rings 
$10 twice monthly 
$20.00 MONTHLY 


SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 

















‘Love’s Splendor’ 
25 magnificent diamonds in 
gracetul 14k gold bridal pair. 





‘Sweetheart’ 














11 radiant diamonds, grace 
fully set in matching rings. 


ie $149 
Wie s $3 twice monthly 


$16.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 


both ring 


$259 
$1 Discs orm 


SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 















Diamond Three-Somes , % » Diamond Men’s Rings 


2) le NS | 












Magnificent simplicity. Blazing mt 
solitaire with matching rings SE 


re 7m Your Credit Is Good! —||||eaaeon 
fe 









$119 No Age Restrictions Prices Are Complete ap aul FLASHING DIAMOND 


pL patio MAILED IMMEDIATELY ear 


$10.00 MONTHLY Florentine gold setting 
to your sweetheart. We pay postage. 


SEE FREE un OFFER BELOW \ VA nic $id 
Ml ll SEND NO MONEY-JUST MAIL <OUPON 9” twice month 
Wess WUD | | 


™~ 00 MONTHLY 
ey u JU 
ry 
he 


ak 



























“Moon Magic"' 
9 splendid diamonds, matching 
rings for the happy couple. 


$149 











‘Romantic Trio’ 
11 sparkling diamonds in this 
gorgeous | 4k three-some. Ne 


$219 
\\ $] twice monthly 


$20.00 MONTHLY 

























- 

HUGE DIAMOND 
am in massive 
Florentine gold setting gold mounting 


FULL PRICEG IAQ FULL PRICES 1QQ 
$1700 


} De a 
ail EN: il HII, es 
al in Sal 7 vail v tee al 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST MAIL COUPON 


| PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


Mercury 
Mls FLERY DIAMONDS 


twice moothly Rich Florentine 


$16.00 MONTHLY 




















SEE FREE BONUS OFFER RELOW 








(COUPON MISSING? Write your own on plain paper, 


























against loss of diamond. 
FULL TRADE-IN 
Vv ALLOWANCE 


You Get BOTH on larger diamond 
STERLING 14 K. GOLD at any time 


MAGNETIC « RADIUM DIAL vee DIAMOND 
SWEEP SECOND HAND ae PENDANT 







SERIAL NUMBER RANK __ 





ENLISTMENT ENDS 





. . ’ 
; giving your name, address, rank, Mark’s | Send me Diamond Ring Style (Name) at $ a 
serial number and date enlistment ends. Guarantee! Specify ring size (if known) _ — White Gold(] Yellow Gold 1 
Send me 2 Diamond Watch (white gold only) at $ | 
You must be satisfied | agree to pay $ twice monthly, or $ monthly. If not | 
with your purchase completely satistied within 10 days | agree to return merchandise and Free Bonus Gift 
or Money Back! | SEND TO Sweetheart (1) Wife Mother (] Me 
| HER NAME | 
, V FREE 10 DAY | AocREss is | 
with your diamond a, f h ae TRIAL j city STATE | 
YOUR CHOICE UA Y CERTIFICATE OF | MY NAME’_____ | 
OF GIFTS , REPLACEMENT | MILITARY ADDRESS l 
1 
| 








Your Choice 
of Bonus 


Gift[ ]No.1 
{ ]No.2 





MY SIGNATURE 


MARK JEWELERS 


“Sereong the Went for a Quarter Conturs 


8718 W. THIRD ST LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER . . 


Last month the Marine Corps became 
proud owner of two of America’s first prop-jet 
propelled aerial tanker assault transports, the 
GV-1 ‘‘Hercules."” May's cover painting by 
Leatherneck staff artist MSgt Hobart Welsh, 
depicts GySgt Roy L. Grumbles doing his part in 
readying one of the mammoth aircraft for its first 
operational flight. 


the 


les not 
a military 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to 4 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
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DD 214 


Dear Sir: 

Would you furnish information as to 
the completion of Block #18, DD 214 
inthe following situation? 

A man enlists on January 1, 1959, 
and assumes a six-year obligation. On 
January 1, 1959, he is placed on the 
Temporary Disability Retired List. Is 
Block #18, (Terminal Date of Reserve 
Obligation) shown as December 31, 
1964, or is it non-applicable? 

John T. Margie, USMC, (Retd) 
Enlisted Records 
District Staff Headquarters (124) 
U.S. Naval Base 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Head, Records Branch, HQMC, in- 
forms us that, “Paragraph IV.B.3.b. of 
DOD Directive 1200.3 states: ‘The 
military service obligation acquired 
under provisions of s**bsection 4(d) (3) 
of Reference (a) (UMT&S) Act, as 
amended is considered’ terminated 
upon a discharge for the purpose of 


n, Inc, [OMplete separation from_ military 
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which the military service obligation 
Transfer of the individual to 
the Temporary Disability Retired List 
oes not separate the individual from 
Q& military status.’’—Ed. 


DI SCHOOL 


ear Sir: 

My question concerns the minimum 
fnk requirement for Drill Instructor 
Shool. The Marine Corps Order con- 
“ming DI School states that the min- 
mum rank to be Sgt (E-5), however, a 
fange to that order states “change 















me Ty 





Edited by SSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


minimum rank requirement to Cpl (E- 
Aye 

A more recent change states to do 
away with conduct marks as a criterion 
for selection to DI school, however, a 
Cpl (E-4) still gets conduct marks, and 
a Sgt (E-5) does not. 

The rank requirement would seem 
obvious even though it is not specifi- 
cally stated, but a roster of men who 
have recently completed the school lists 
two (E-4s), one a corporal and one a 
sergeant. 

Could you please clarify this? If the 
minimum rank is Sgt (E-5), how can a 
Cpl (E-4) graduate from the school 


when there hasn’t been a change to the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 





MC KINSTRY APPOINTED 





Route 
#1, McFarland, Wis., was named 
Publicity Chairman for the 1961 
Second Marine Division Associa- | 
tion reunion, which will be held 
July 21-23, in Madison, Wis. 

McKinstry was appointed by 
Association President Robert Meg- 
gelin, Pleasant Hill, Calif. 

Also announced were Ernest 
Thompson, Middle Village, N. Y., 
East Chairman; Tom Bates, Oak- 
land, Calif., West Chairman; 
Adrian Forrest, Dearborn, Mich., 
North Chairman; and Ted Hansen, 
Houston, Texas, South Chairman. 

Anyone seeking additional in- 
formation about the reunion should 
write to Roger P. Scovill, 5509 
Pheasant Hill Road, Madison, Wis. 


Howard K. McKinstry, 






































CORRECTION 


February’s Leatherneck carried a 
reply to a query about the viewing 
of a man’s service records and we 
directed him to the U. S. Naval 
Records Management Center, 9700 
Page Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. This 
was incorrect. The name has been 
changed to the Military Personnel 
Records Center, 9700 Page Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo.—Ed. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts — Caps — Gloves 
—Insignia —Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swageer Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 


plete line of uniform = acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 


Swords and Swagger Sticks. 
Messitons ys 


EQUIPMENT CO. 





MADISON, NEW JERSEY 











Outstanding gifts for the 
outstanding Marine... . 
Highest Quality —— 





African Mahogany 

(Hand Finished) 

=307 (Photo) 11x12” 
$14.69 


Heavy Bronze 

(Highly Polished) 

USMC Bookends 
$18.00 pair 


—— 





+104-Plaque 6x7”—$7.25 
-Bronze Replica USMC Campaign Hat with 
Emblem & Mahogany Base $6.60 
—Cast Alum. Car Plate, 3-D Emblem Raised 
Lettering “U.S. Marine Corps” $5.98 
-“Battle Standards” in relief, cast alum. 
Gold anodized, on 12x20” Mahogany with 5” 
emblem. $19.75 
bronze 7” dia. “Semper Fidelis’ 
plaque with 4” emblem. $8.60 
-Assorted Bronze Emblems—3”-$2.50, 4”- 
$4.65, 5”-$6.50, 7”-$9.65, chromed .50¢ extra 
-USMC Pilot Wings 6” spread $3.00 ea. 


—-Solid 


Beautiful Brass 
Door Knocker 
with 3” 
Chromed-Bronze 
Emblem 
$7.75 ea. 
Send Check or Money order to 
Hypa-Products, Inc. 
35 Worley St. West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


___.____Brochures on Request 


















Prepared by SSgt Charles Kester 


1. Marine aviation began when 
Lt A. A. Cunningham’ was 
ordered to flight training in 





a. 1914 
b. 1912 
c. 1920 


2. The first Marine flying field 


was at - 





—_® 


a. Miami 
b. Quantico 
c. San Diego 


3. The first officer to be as- 
signed as Director of Marine 
Aviation was __ 


a. Col Ross E. Rowell 
b. Col Roy Gieger 
c. Col Ralph J. Mitchell 


4. The First and Second Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wings 
commissioned at the same time. 


When? 


a. July, 1942 
b. September, 1940 
c. June, 1942 


were 


5. The Medal of Honor was 
awarded to : z 
Marine pilots during World 
War II. 

ae. 22 

b. 15 

c. 11 
6. Marine aviation records 
show that _ pilots 


shot down more than five enemy 
aircraft each during World 


War II. 
a. 97 
b. 120 
c. 35 


€ 


7. The Marine Corps has been 
using one type of aircraft for 
more than 18 years. It is the 


a. SNB 
b. R4D 
c. SNJ 





8 The newest transport aircraft 
to be used by Marines is the 


a. R5D 
b. R4Q 
¢. 'GV-} 


9. The first aircraft assigned to 
the Marines were ___ 





biplanes. 
a. Wright 
b. Curtiss 


c. Grumman 


10. During World War IT, one 
Marine fighter 


squadron shot 


down 208 enemy aircraft. It 
CT 7g as nero se ile caters a 

a. VMF-121 

b. VMF-211 

c. VMF-221 


See answers on page 14. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 fair; 40 to 60 
good; 70 to 80 excellent; 90 to 
100 outstanding. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


Basic Order in at least six months? 
Cpl Thomas A. Capoccioni 
Marine Barracks, USNB, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


@ The Training Branch, G-3, HQMC, 
says, ‘The rank requirement for selec- 
tion to Drill Instructor's School is as 
stated in the Marine Corps Order, that 
is S§t (E-5). In certain specific cases 
where the commanding officer believes 
a Marine to be highly qualified in all 
respects with the exception of rank, a 
waiver of the rank requirement may be 
requested. The Marine concerned must 
be a Sgt (E-4) or.a Cpl (E-4) and fhe 
waiver must be approved by the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps.’’—Ed. 


AIR-MINDED 


Dear Sir: 

I have a few questions regarding 
Marine Corps aircraft, stations and 
duties. First, I would like to know if 
there are any Marine Air Transport 





Squadrons, if so, where. Secondly, are 
some of these overseas and, if so, are 
they connected with MATS? Third, do 
any Marine aircraft perform picket 
duty? And, lastly, what are the squad- 
rons’ letters and numbers? 
LCpl Donald P. Hanson 
Air Dept (V-1) 
USS Princeton (LPH-5) 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ We referred your problem to the 
Director of Aviation, who furnished us 
with the following: “There are four 
fixed wing transport type aircratt 
squadrons in the Marine Corps; VMR- 
252 and VMR-353 at the Marine Corps 
Air Station, Cherry Point, N.C.; VMR- 
352 at the Marine Corps Air Station, 
El Toro, Santa Ana, Calit.; and VMR- 
253 at the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Iwakuni, Japan. 

“These squadrons employ the R4Q 
and the R5D troop/cargo transports. 
The R4Q and R5D transports are to be 
replaced by the GV-1, a modified ver- 
sion of the Air Force’s C-130B. The 


VMR squadron will be redesignated 
MIRS (Marine In-Flight Refueling 
Squadrons ). 


“The GV-1 is a four-engine prop/jet 
tanker/cargo/personnel transport. Its 


mission is air-to-air refueling of fighter 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 





ORDERED TO 
LEJEUNE? 
VISITING LEJEUNE? 
STOP AT 
COASTAL MOTEL 


Three miles south of Jack- 
sonville on Highway 17 — 
close to Camp Geiger, Air 
Facility and Camp Lejeune. 
TV, wall to wall carpet, air 
conditioned, room phones, 
pool, family accommoda- 
tions, kitchens if desired. 
Reasonable rates! Also 
rental houses and. trailer 
park — write or wire for 
reservations. Phone 347-4187 


COASTAL MOTEL 
MSgt. “Ret.” & Mrs. W. R. Letson 
JACKSONVILLE, N. C. 











limited Offer 


Until June 30, this outstanding novel 
will be offered by the Leatherneck Book- 
shop for only $4.40. Use the form on 
Page 87 of this magazine to place your 
order. 
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SAVE on AUTO INSURANCE 





Yes, save on auto insurance and still get it immediately! 
Within 24 hours after the application at the bottom is filled 
out properly, accompanied by payment, mailed and postmarked, 
your auto liability insurance can be in effect. Actually, your 
on-base insurance begins as soon as the application is post- 
marked. You can have lower rates, faster service €policy will 
be air-mailed to you), and nationwide claim coverage with one 
of the oldest companies specializing in military auto insurance, 
writing all ranks and ages without discrimination. ONLY 
ACTIVE SERVICEMEN ELIGIBLE. 


Write for our collision and overseas rates and our Virginia 








EASY 
PAYMENTS 








In the rate section below, check the square which denote; 
your age and marital classification. Then determine whether thé 


state you are based in requires, 5,000/10,000/5,000 or 10,000 


20,000/5,000 liability limits. If you are not familiar with th 


requirements, call your base auto registration office. 


After checking the appropriate premium for either the 6 o 
12 month policy, add a $5.00 service-charge minimum if you 


plan to pay the entire amount with your application. 


If you prefer the easy pay plan listed below the rates, figure 
the amount of your first payment, then proceed to the applica. 
tion. fill it out, and mail it along with your check or money 


order to Inter-Service Underwriters, P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana 
} 


ne en 





liability rates. Arkansas. 
RATES a” e e 
$5,000/$10,000/ $5,000 $1 0,000/$20,00Q/ $5,000 
Liability Coverage Liability Coverage | 
12 Months 6 Months 12 Months & Months 
[] 25 & over [] $ 52.00 CL] $29.00 CL) $ 62.00 1 $35.00 
[] 25 & over O 65.00 [] 38.00 C) 79.00 CL) 45.00) 
Se > ee i O 75.00 [] 40.00 0 90.00 C) 52.00 
Ec | SS & 99.00 [|] 54.00 [] 119.00 [] 65.00) 
[| Under 21 [) 115.00 [] 63.00 [}] 138.00 C) 76.0 


CASH PAYMENT PLAN—PREMIUM IN FULL PLUS $5.00 SERVICE CHARGE 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR TWELVE MONTH POLICY| 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR SIX MONTH POLICY 


1/3 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application 
1/3 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/3 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 


1/4 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application 
1/4 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 90 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 












































PLEASE PRINT INTER-SERVICE UNDERWRITERS OBTAIN MONEY 
IN INK OR TYPE tan aiemeens ORDER & MAIL 
| P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana, Arkansas 
Application For P. L. and P. D. Insurance 
‘ RANK & NAME SERIAL NO. AGE 
WIFE'S NAME IF MARRIED_ = ee 
] MARRIED 
MIL. UNIT & BASE pear: ae <= a ee [|] SINGLE 
SEND POLICY TO (ADDRESS)__ 
i PERMANENT HOME ADDRESS 
‘ ree OF AUTOMOBILE | REGISTERED IN 
} _CAR YEAR MAKE | MODEL BODY STYLE MOTOR OR SERIAL NO. CYL.) wuar STATE? 
How many accidents have you or your spouse been involved in during the past year? _ __ _—_————=—_——=—=—w WF ORG OF more, give 
complete cescription on separate sheet; also include date, charges, insurance company involved etc. 
Insurance does not become effective unless you (1) complete ALL PARTS of this application. (2) SIGN IT, and (3) enclose 
CORRECT PAYMENT of whichever pay plan you select. Coverage is effective ON BASE from date and hour of postmark on appli- 
cation. OFF BASE Coverage is effective 24 hours from date and hour of postmark on application if you have fully complied with 
above requirements and this application is approved by Home Office. 
This Application is for LIABILITY insurance only and restricted to continental limits of United States, its territories and possessions, 
i Canada. Premium designated includes policy fee which is fully earned at time of policy issuance, but may be transferred upon request 
to cover substitute vehicle. Policy fee varies proportionately to the amount of premium, and a factor of 25% is used in computing 
the amount of this fee. 
The above statements are warranties and not representations, and | declare that | have withheld no information whatsoever rela- 
tive thereto. ! agree that this proposal shall be the express basis of the Contract between the Company and me. 
| fully understand and agree that the policy applied for and issued in response to above application shall cover the insured 
vehicle only when driven by named assured or his/her spouse. | further agree that the insured vehicle will not be used for com- 
| mercial or share-the-expense purposes. 
Application is made for a __. months policy with premium $ ———_ —and | wish to pay 
i $ —u Gown plus § _ service charge or a total of $ ___ =~. I will pay balance, if any, as per payment plan. 
| ~ Date of Discharge iia Sign Here 
Date 
Personnel with cars registered in New York or North Carolina, or those who require the filing of SR 22 or FS 1 
i forms are not acceptable. Contributions to uninsured motorists’ pool necessary for vehicles registered in South 
Carolina, New Jersey and Virginia. 
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[continued from page 5] 





‘Tf 


t and attack aircraft and intra-theatre 
| airlift of troops and cargo. 
“In keeping with the ‘service support’ 
function, intra-theatre’ lift, Marine 
denote) transport squadrons/in-flight refueling 
her th! squadrons are not affiliated with the 
mae Military Air Transport Service. 
“The Marine Corps does not employ 

he 6 o} radar-carrying aircraft as ‘radar pick- 
if you ets,’ a mission assigned primarily to the 
, figure Navy. 
pplica- “Although Marine tactical aviation is 
money} primarily jet and prop/jet, there are, 
arkemy and will be for several years to come, 

| many reciprocating engine-driven air- 

' craft around, and the talents of a good 
000 | 6413 can always be utilized. Transfer 
e | to a tactical organization as an engine 
Month) mechanic will require eventual retrain- 


$35.) ing as a 6412.”—Ed. 

45.01 

52.01 

65.00) 

76.0 DATE OF REDUCTION 





Dear Sir: 
OLICy) I would like some information per- 
taining to the reduction of an enlisted 
} member to the pay grade E-1 by court- 
martial. 

My question is: What is the effective 
date of reduction when a sentence in- 
volves a punitive discharge? 

Name withheld 


@ The date of reduction would be the 
day that that portion of the sentence 
relating to the reduction is ordered 
executed.—Ed. 








M-1 SHOOTERS 


Dear Sir: 

What is the high score fired to date 
for record with the M-1? Where and 
' when was it fired, and by whom? I 
} have had an argument with an ex-Air 
| Force man, and he says that it was 244. 
| If I recall, in one of the articles in 
i Leatherneck, it was closer to 248-249. 
| Could you square me away on this? 

Also, where is the next U. S. Cham- 
| pionship going to be held, and when will 

it be? 
} Set T. Sklaver 
90 Nichols Street 


ee 


f Everett, Mass. 


@ Your letter left us in the butts 

' momentarily because we needed more 

| information upon which to base an 
answer. However, the Assistant Head, 
Marksmanship Branch, G-3, HQMC, 
gave us the following: ‘No absolutely 

= correct answer is possible, unless we 


TURN PAGE 
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@ THE MAKING OF A MARINE!” 


Just released! The COMPLETE 
documentary sound recording 
of the training of our fighting- 
est armed service. 


All the sounds recorded on- 
the-spot at Marine Corps train- 
ing bases and with Marines on 
battle maneuvers: the shouts 
of the drill instructors; the low- 
crawl through the infiltration 
course; the firing ranges; the 
tear gas chamber; the roars 
from the bayonet fighters and 
PT field; the sounds of assault 
by helicopter, landing craft, 
troopship and tank. 


The whole story, from mess 
duty to Marines’ Hymn. 50 min- 
utes, 33 1/3 LP, highest fidel- 
ity pure polymax vinyl, double 
folding album. Only $4.98 
postage paid. 

Also available at your 
Marine Exchange. 


A perfect gift for family and 
friend. A must for every 
Marine’s record collection. 














EnhOSCA PND $ occcecnscesersenssss- ....( check, money order) 
Send. ........albums of “The Making of a Marine!” to. 
7 NPP RES POPE PCR RS RT PRA EP ee PR 
Address 


Box 24605 Los Angeles 24, Calif. 








SOUND OFF (cont?.) 


know what record course we are dis- 
cussing. 

“Probably the most notable perform- 
ance was that of TSgt Michael Pietro- 
forte, USMC, in winning the National 
Trophy Individual Rifle Match of 1958 
with a perfect score of 250x250 over the 
National Match course with the M-1 
rifle. 

“If we are considering qualification 
courses, we must know which one, be- 
cause of the many variations. However, 
over the present Marine Corps qualifi- 
cation course ‘A’, the record is held by 
SSét Floyd E. Page, with a score of 
247x250, fired at Camp Lejeune, N.C., 
in April, 1959. 

“The next National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches will be held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, during July and August, 1961.” 
—Ed. 


SAVE UP TO 59% 


on NATIONAL BRANDS of 
Watches, Binoculars, Luggage, etc. 





RUSH $1.00 FOR DISCOUNT CATALOG 
AND LEATHER GIFT WALLET 


FIDELIS WHOLESALERS 
Box 224, Niagara Sta,. Buffalo, N. Y. 








ISLAND CAMPAIGNS 


Dear Sir: 


Could you send me the names of 
all islands that the United State Ma- 
rine Corps fought on during World 
War II, starting with Pearl Harbor 
Day until the last shot was fired? 

Would you also send information 
concerning the number of casualties 


on each island, both American and 
Japanese? 
Donald Wendland 
Box 78, Route #1 
Hutto, Texas 


@ We obtained the following list of 
islands, dates and casualties from 
the Head, Historical Branch, HQMC. 
The. list of Japanese casualties is not 
available. 








[|] New Subscription 


for the period checked 


Leatherneck 


The magazine for Marines and their families. Mail your | 
subscription today,don’t forget one for the folks back home. 


[_] Extend my present subscription 


KIA WIA 

Off EM Off EM 
Guam (Dec 7-10, 1941) 0 4 0 13 
Wake (Dec 7-23, 1941) 4 46 6 38 
Philippines (Dec 7, 1941 — May 6, 1942) 43 267 33 324 
Midway (Dec 7, 1941 — June 6, 1942) 8 14 25 
Guadalcanal (Aug 7, 1942 — Feb 8, 1943) 71 1026 225 2693 
Makin (Aug 17-18, 1942) Z 2 14 
Central Solomons—New Georgia, Rendova, 

Vangunu, Vella Lavella (Jun 20—Oct 16, 

1943) 13 179 31 503 
Treasury—Bougainville (Oct 27, 1943 — 

Dec 15, 1943) 26 397 76 © 1342 
New Britain (Dec 26, 1943 — Mar 1, 1944) 19 245 40 773 
Tarawa (Nov 20 — Dec 8, 1943) 49 822 110 2186 
Marshalls—Kwajalein, Majuro, Eniwetok 

(Jan 31 — Mar 2, 1944) 26 610 81 1151 
Saipan (Jun 15 — Aug 10, 1944) 133 2176 441 7798 
Guam (Jul 21 — Aug 15, 1944) 83 1429 281 4915 
Tinian (Jul 24 — Aug 10, 1944) 24 304 80 1491 
Peleliu (Sep 15 — Oct 14, 1944) 66 979 301 5149 | 
Iwo Jima (Feb 19 — Mar 16, 1945) 219 4339 826 16446 
Okinawa (Apr 1 — Jun 21, 1945) 204 3172 821 14902 

—Ed. 
PATCH PLAQUES 
Dear Sir: 


["] Remittance Enclosed 
[| Bill Me Later 

















Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine 
Washington 13, D. C. 





eS \ eee $3.00 [| 3 WEARS 66s cscs $7.50 
(save $.60) (save $3.30) 

7) 52 BBR oa sccers $5.50 [] 4 YEARS ....... $9.00 
(save $1.70) (save $5.40) 

Name 

Street 

City Zone State 


P.O. Box 1918 








Do you know of any company that 
makes reproductions or wall plaques of 
the shoulder patches of the Marine 
Corps divisions of World War II? | 
would like to obtain a set of them, if 
possible, for mounting in our club. 

Cpl Michael H. McAndrew 
Marine Security Guard Det. 
Washington, D.C. 


@ Sorry we can't help, but perhaps 
some of our readers can.—Ed. 


ROYAL WELCH FUSILIERS 


Dear Sir: 

In 1900, during the Boxer Uprising, 
the Marine battalion in the interna 
tional relief column was teamed up with 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers (23d Foot) 
one of Britain’s most renowned regi- 
ments. The resulting fellowship between 
the two organizations is symbolized 
each year on St. David’s Day, March 
1—the Welch National holiday—when 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and the Colonel of the Fusiliers ex 
change, by dispatch, the traditional 
watchword of Wales—‘‘And St. David.” 

My questions are: 

1. What battalion (and other units) 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11!) 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine Roland Lavell Smith, 
731 Chapel St., Norfolk 4, Va., to hear 
fom PFCs Louis M. RODRIGUEZ and 
Tom A. TRACEY, whose last known 
address was Camp Lejeune in 1960. 


Cpl William H. Wolff, 314 E. Colum- 


fbian Ave., Neenah, Wis., to hear from 


PFC Albert J. MC CANTS, whose last 
known address was Camp Courtney 
Okinawa, and to hear from PFC 
Richard ROEMER, whose last known 
address was Camp Hanson, Okinawa. 


Cpl Milton L. Hazzard, “L” Co., 3d 
Bn, Sixth Marines, Camp Lejeune, N. 
C., to hear from Cpl James WESLEY, 
whose last known duty station was on 
Guam in 1958-59, or anyone knowing 
his whereabouts. 


Murray Cohen, 997 Gilbert St., 

Columbus 6, Ohio, to hear from SSgt 
Bl MULLINS, USMC, Retd., whose 
lat known address was U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif., in 1953, or 
anyone knowing his whereabouts. 


PFC Eugene D. King, “A” Co., 1st 
Bn., Sixth Marines, Camp Lejeune, N. 
(., to hear from Pvt Charles DAVIS, 
whose last known address was MCR- 
Dep, San Diego, Calif., in 1959. 


Mrs. Lorma Wepner, 585 Ave E., 
Bayonne, N. J., to hear from SSgt and 
Mrs. Jack CHRISTIAN, whose last 
known address was Cherry Point, N. C. 


Miss Helen Manning, P. O. Box 48, 
Brenton Wood, N. J., to hear from 
PFC John R. JACKSON, whose last 
known address was, MB, Naval Ac- 
tivity, Navy No. 214, FPO, New York, 
oY, 
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MAIL CALL (cont.) 


Ken Odiorne, 519 Napa St., Apt. G, 
Vallejo, Calif., to hear from: Sgt Joseph 
A. VARGA, whose last known address 
was Camp Pendleton in 1955; SSgt 
Ralph SUMMERS, Camp Pendleton, 
1960; and Sgt Terrance CARSON, 29 
Palms, 1955; or anyone knowing their 
whereabouts. 

ok * * 

Former Marine Everett D. Brown, 
Box 103, Ludlow Falls, Ohio, to hear 
from anyone who served with him in 
Wpns. Co., Eighth Marines, from 1942 
to 1945. 

* * % 

Sgt Larry D. Jameson, OSO. Rm. 410, 
old Federal Building, 5th & Court Sts., 
Des Moines, Iowa, to hear from Capt 
Dale E. YOUNG, whose last known 
address was South Camp, Fuji Japan, 
in 1954, or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 

* * * 

Cpl Richard R. Rowland, “C” Co. 
P.S.T. (Prov), Ft. Lewis, Wash., to hear 
from Mrs. Harold K. Jackson or her 
daughter, Jeannette. 


** * oo 
Sgt Jean Fs Boyd, MCRD, Rm. 512, 
Federal Building, Louisville, Ky., to 


hear from GySgt and Mrs. Richard L 
SANTOS, whose last known address 
was Parris Island, S. C., or anyone 
knowing their whereabouts. 

* * * 

Former Marine William B. Parker, 
549 Madrona, Hermiston, Ore., to hear 
from Donald L. ARNOLD, whose last 
known address was MCSC, Albany, Ga, 
or anyone knowing his whereabouts. 


Tom Haynes, N. 28 Madison St. 
Suite 48, Spokane 1, Wash., to hear 
from anyone who served in Camp 
Pendleton’s or the Third Division’s 
Marine Band from 1953 to 1956. 


William C. Sturcke, 220 Sandford 
Ave., North Plainfield, N. J., to hear 
from anyone who served with the late 
SgtMaj Anstey CRANSTON. 

Mary Platt Hartung, Dept. of I & A, 
P. O. Box 1266, Trenton, N. J., to hear 
from MSegt Bernard BAUCUM. 

Former Marine John T. Lewis, 2348 
N. W. Overton, Portland, Ore., to hear 
from SSgt LOWE, Sgts HOSKINS and 
STANFORD and Cpl DARNELL who 
were his Drill Instructors at San Diego 


in 1958. Also to hear from HM3 
WALKER who served at the Depot sick 
bay in 1958. END 


* 
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[continued from page 8] 


was in the international relief 
column? Who was the command- 
ing officer? 

2. Has the dispatch tradition been 
kept up through the years? 

3. Does the Commandant say any- 
thing else in the message? 

4. Have the two units crossed paths 

since 1900? 

Have you any info regarding St. 

David’s Day? 

6. Where are the Royal Welch Fusi- 
liers now, and what are some of 


wn 


their past battles, engagements, 
citations? 
7. Who is the present CO of the 


RWF? 
Sgt Cecil C. Stibbens 
ISO, 5th Marines 
First Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ When we got this letter, we dumped 
the whole thing in the laps of the His- 
torical Branch, HQMC, and they came 
up (as usual) with the straight dope. 
They had this to say: “The Marines 
in the China Relief Expedition were 


drawn from the First Regiment then in 
the Philippines. During the actual 
operations of the relief column the regi- 


ment was commanded by Colonel 
Robert L. Meade. After the taking of 
Peking, the regiment, on a _ reduced 


scale, was commanded successively by 
Majors L. W. T. Waller and William 
P. Biddle. 

“There has been no operational con- 
tact between the U. S. Marines and the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers since the associ- 
ation at Peking. 

“For many years the words . and 
Saint David,’ have sped across the 
Atlantic between the U. S. Marine Corps 
and the British Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
This traditional custom had its origin 
in North China during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion of 1900, when U. S. Marines and 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers fought side 
by side in the bitter battles around 
Tientsin and the fighting advanced over 
the rugged 80 miles to the relief of the 
besieged legations in Peking. 

“Shortly thereafter the Fusiliers pre- 
sented a beautifully inscribed loving 
cup to the officer who commanded the 
U.S. Marines at Tientsin and Peking in 
1900. In 1930, at the request of the U. 
S. Marine Corps officers who had served 
in China with the Fusiliers, John Philip 


Sousa, America’s ‘March King, and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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DISTINCTION 
FOREVER 


Your Officers Sword 
Uniquely Mounted in a 
11x12” African Mahog- 
any Shield (Hand 
Rubbed), with 7” 
Polished Bronze Em- 
blem. A memorable 
display forever. 


$14.75 each 
Hypa-Products, Inc. 


35 Worley St., Boston 32, Mass. 
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TOMORROW 


A Novel of the Marine Corps 








Another Leatherneck Book- 
shop special! This great war 
novel at a reduced price until 
June 30, 1961! Order it from 
the Leatherneck Bookshop for 
only $3.35. Use the order blank 
on page 87. 
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MAN, 


BARGAIN! 


True West, Frontier Times, and 
A Gallery of Western Badmen 
for two measly bucks! 


WHAT A 
| 


We ate 1, pulled off 


some loco 







weed our 
bridles and are RUNNING WILD! Just to 
introduce you to our magazines, we're turn 
ing our heads so you can steal us blind! | 
TRUE — TRUE 
WEST wer 


FABULOUS GAMBLER 





Ride and 


Kilt! RGaHEE Kat 


FRONTIER 
TIMES 





published 


Terly 





issues for 
$3.00. 


Se ne 








soo oh Kaphee Frise 


+ Eempsetbes ged Pee Receon 
+ Honing tome 


Bee See. 
tee He Sowa Reco Suwon Bettas 


TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are 





authentic magazines crammed with articles | 
and photos on badmen, range wars, Indian | 
fights, gold rush, ghost towns, lost mines, | 
buried treasures, outlaws, trail drives, fron- | 
tier sagas, cowboy and ranch _ life—they 
portray the REAL THING—+they stick to 
the FACTS! 


Where can you buy so much of the very 
HEART of the Old West—AS IT REALLY 
WAS—for ten times the price? 

“A GALLERY OF 
WESTERN BADMEN" 


FREE! 


With Each Subscription | 


This is a book of factual 
accounts and photos on 21 
famous gunslingers—Wyatt 








Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes Hardin, Jesse 
James, Wild Bill Hickok—twenty-one oi 
them! 


SPECIAL! We're making you a “'see- 


what-we've-got" offer of a full year's sub- 
scription to BOTH magazines for two germ- 
laden bucks—and throwing in a copy of the 
BADMEN book FREE—just to get you on 
the prod! It's our last printing on the 
BADMEN book so DO IT NOW while they | 
ast! Send $2.00 in bills, check or M.O. | 

by hi-lifed giraffe RIGHT NOW to 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 


5008-L Austin 31, Texas 
1? 











Behind the Lines a 


HE snow had turned to rain and 

the earth was covered with slush. 
The waitress had spilled salad oil on 
my camel’s hair jacket, and the 
antique I had seen the day before, 
and had decided to purchase, had 
been bought by someone else. When 
I returned from lunch, I noticed a 
writer and a_ photographer calmly 
playing cribbage. Neither had a care 
in the world. 

“Knock off the peg game and 
come into my office,” I told the 
happy pair. 

Unabashed, they stood before me. 
“J have a very simple assignment 
for you two,” I grumbled. “Find the 
USS Independence, board her and 
get a story.” 

“But, she’s at sea,” said the writer. 

“Details, details,” I said. “Go!” 

They went. They discovered that 
the carrier was somewhere on _ the 
ocean, on her way to Norfolk after 
seven months in the Med. The prob- 
lem was to get aboard and get photo 
coverage of flight operations before 
all the aircraft flew off for land 
bases. 

The Navy came up with an answer 
to the team’s dilemma. A Carrier 
Onboard Delivery Flight was being 
arranged at Norfolk; it would pas- 
senger a half-dozen or more news- 
men out to the ship. The flight 
would take off the day before the 
Independence was due to arrive in 
Norfolk and rendezvous with the ship 
250 miles at sea. The newsmen 
would ride the ship back in, gather- 
ing their material en route. 

Our boys, GySgt Mel Jones, staff 
writer, and SSgt Russ Savatt, staff 
photographer, were aboard when the 
plane headed out to sea. 

Right here, it should be pointed 
out that, by their own admission, 
neither Jones nor Savatt are very 
good airmen—nor sailors. Their 
throats parch up and they get that 
weak feeling around the chin just 
watching a kid fly a kite. Jones 
summed it up neatly. “A more 
stomach-less duet you can’t find,” he 
said. 

So, it happend that the flight was 
a bit rough. There was this wind 
and the plane was rocking and sway- 
ing and there were these two cor- 
respondents without stomachs, and 


9 


- « « « Then, suddenly, below they 
spotted the Independence, her deck 
rampant with activity. 

“What the hell are they doing?” 
Savatt croaked hoarsely. 

In anguish, he watched the carrier 
launch all her aireraft, along with his 
flight operations pictures, as the COD 
flight circled 1000 feet above. By 
the time the Grumman_ Trader 


landed, the flight deck was as clear 
as a bookie’s desk before a raid tip- 
off. 

There was a consolation, however. 
The COD pilot agreed to make a 
pass “down the slot.”? so that news- 
could get 


men shots through the 





cockpit window. Good action stuff— 
the deck of the carrier as seen by a 
pilot. 

Commander Aubrey Atkinson 
made his pass. No photographers. 
It seems that civilian shutter-boys 
have the same delicate digestive sys- 
tems. Then, the plane made its ap- 
proach to land. ... 

With what he describes as a “su- 
perhuman, Herculean effort,” Jones 
twisted in his seat and shouted back 
to Savatt, “D’you get the approach 
shot?” 

Clutching an empty paper bag as 
if it were salvation itself, Savatt 
managed to gasp: 

“To hell with it!” 

The story and pictures of Marines 
aboard the Independence — sans ap- 
proach shot—are on pages 16 to 23. 


OD ee ee 


Managing Editor 
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Unlike your kitchen, United 
States Savings Bonds get better 
with age. Hold them until they 
mature, and you get back $4 for 
every $3 you put in. This means 
ifyou start buying Savings Bonds 
now, the money plus interest will 
beready to modernize when you 
are. A modest plan will do it for 
you. Just 63¢ a day, for example, 
adds up in 40 months to $750 
saved—and Savings Bonds 
worth $1000 at maturity. That’s 
like getting a 25°% discount on 
your new kitchen, or whatever 
toom you decide to modernize. 





: e 
Guaranteed in writing. The Govern- 
ment guarantees that you get 334 % inter- 
et to maturity. A table on the back shows 
you exactly how your Savings Bond grows. 


Why U.S. Bonds are good 
to buy and hold 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any Bank + You now earn 334% 
to maturity, !5°% more than ever 
before - You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guaran- 
tee -« Your Bonds are replaced free 
iflost or stolen » You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it »* You save more than 
money —you buy shares ina 
stronger America. 








How to save 


14th the cost 
of modernizing 
your kitchen 








Will you be ready to modernize when your 







home needs it? Buying U.S. Savings Bonds will 
help. This way you save money that will pay $4 
worth of remodeling for every $3 you put aside. 


















Bik 


You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds. You help build a secure 


future in a peaceful world for yourself and your loved ones. 


You save more than money 


with U.S. Savings Bonds 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 11] 


leader of the U. S. Marine Band (1880- 
1892) composed a march, ‘The Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, to commemorate the 
fraternity of fighting men. 

“On March 16 and November 10, 
they exchanged birthday greetings, but 
on March 1, their messages contain 
only the ancient Welch password, ‘... 
and Saint David.’ 

“The headquarters of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers is at Hightown Bar- 
racks, Wrexham, Denbighshire. The 
Colonel-in-Chief is, of course, the 


Queen. The Colonel Commanding is 
General Sir Hugh Stockwell, GCB, 
KBE, DSO. 


“Honors of the Royal Welch Fusi- 
liers, as shown on the regimental color 
are: Namur 1695, Blenheim, Ramilles, 
Oudenarde, Minden, Martinique, Bada- 
joz, Vittoria, Nivelle, Toulouse, Water- 
loo, Inkerman, Malplaquet, Dettingen, 
Corunna, Albuhera, Salamanca, Pyre- 
nees, Orthes, Peninsula, Alama, Savas- 
topol, Burma, Lucknow, Ashantee, 
Egypt, South Africa 1889-1902, Relief 
ot Ladysmith, Pekin 1900, Marne 1914, 
Ypres 1914-1918, Somme 1916 and 


1918, Hindenburg Line, Vittorio-Veneto, 
Doiran 1917-1918, Gallipoli 1915-1916, 
Egypt 1915-1917, Gaza, Bagdad, St. 
Omer-La Bassee, Caen, Lower Maas, 
Donbaik, North Arakan, Kohima, 
Reichswald, Weeze, Rhine, Madagascar. 
—Ed. 


RANKS—PAY GRADES 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to make one suggestion 
that would, in my opinion, improve the 
Leatherneck. Will you consider using 
ranks instead of pay grades in your 
articles and captions? 

It is-very disheartening to me to see 
a Marine referred to as E-9, E-8, etc. 
The Marine Corps is a military organi- 
zation and I feel that Marines should be 
referred to by rank. It is the little 
things that make a Marine different. 

SgtMaj A. L. Summers 
Marine Detachment 
USS Princeton 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ We concur.—Ed. 


MEDAL OF HONOR RIBBON 


- Dear Sir: 


Recently I was looking through the 
Marine Corps Manual, Volume I, and 


the Navy Marine Corps Awards 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 








ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 4. 
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You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 











Shirts: 
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TAILOR AND HABERDASHER,. QUANTICO. VIRGINIA 


Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: 


Dacron & Cotton $8.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans.) 


Established 1918 


Bolognese & 


Winter Service 


cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted. buttons, and white gloves. 


Dacron & Wool $16.50 


| Engraved Swagger Stick 





Officer 


Sons 


Blouse $74.50 Jacket & Trousers $95.00 

Trousers. $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 

Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 
Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars. tie. studs, 


$300.00 


Swords & Accessories 

















C ___ $14.95 | $12.95 ~ $90.00 
Enlisted 12.95 | 7.95 | 60.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 
CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK | 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
TOBE Po ry or Mr ASE SE 1 2 SO Ry PD } 
TMG PTC Ta RR Be EP Re a RET ASA J | 
AS ARRAN ER IIS ON PTI EIN RIOR NIN RE nly OTIC | 
PMC PS a8) UY oTS 0 Re ae eR I os A | 
TAY CTET FE BL SUTSCSTY TP ab 5 2) (vs 1 Reena | 
1S OE 1 ae Pants Inseam............ LT a “OFS Ree re TE ee a | 
5 1 POO a sscsisees ISO VE ss ssccccssesssasine CONG ee, | 
Waistece rcs ccscsccc, Chest ee (outseam) Shoe..........cscccscess 
SHOE REPAIRING. USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL | 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) | 
Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, | 
call or wire by Western Union. ' 
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44 URING the periods of peace, as 

we evolve new theories and 
new concepts of war, the most obvious 
things somehow escape us. The possi- 
bilities of new weapons are more likely 
to preoccupy the thinking of those who 
are concerned with small unit tactics 
than do the steadfast value of the old 


weapons long-tried and proved in- 
despensable. 
“The infantry formations must be 


taught that their primary and most 


| dependable strength lies in the round- 


the-clock capabilities of their organic 
weapons. The controlled maneuver and 
fre of the battalion can produce 
devastating combat power. It is the 
most flexible and sturdy formation on 
any type of battlefield on any terrain. 
All other Marine combat and support 
units are designed, essentially, to sus- 
tain the basic infantry formations. The 
nature of the infantry war has changed 
very slowly over the years as the foot 
soldier fights close to the ground with 
the weapons he can carry and employ 
against targets he can see. The indi- 
vidual fighting man has the same 
physical and mental capabilities, needs 
and weaknesses that men 
have always had. So, in spite of new 
concepts, new equipment and devastat- 
ing weapons—the individual man is 
still the common denominator. 

“The job of the fighting man on foot 
is to carry weapons and ammunition, 
put them into firing positions and then 
to apply controlled and effective fire 
upon the enemy. He should do this 
efficiently and with a minimum of 
losses. Direction of these tasks is the 
job of the unit leaders. This includes 
a multitude of duties and considera- 
tions based upon the simple facts of 
combat experience. 

“First, the determination of how the 
men arm and equip themselves before 
going into action. That is, how much 
and what types of ammunition should 
be carried. The basic load of ammuni- 
tion and prescribed special arms and 
equipment should not be left up to 
inexperienced individuals. Unit SOP 
and orders based upon combat ex- 
perience should ensure that each man 











in combat. 


Old gunny 
Saus --- 


and unit always enters combat with 
sufficient amounts and types of combat 
supplies. 

“Next, the command supervision of 
the individual’s combat load to ensure 
that he is not overburdened with per- 
sonal supplies and equipment. It is a 
well known and proved fact that men 
on foot cannot fight or survive if over- 
loaded. It is as much the duty of all 
leaders to not only see that their men 
do not carry too much, as it is to ensure 
that they receive the supplies, equip- 
ment and clothing that they need— 
when they need them. 

“When an action starts, the junior 
officers and NCOs must make a prac- 
tice of moving about among their men 
and ensuring that all individuals are 
up, observing and using their weapons. 
Weapons in the best of positions have 
no effect upon the battle if they are 
not employed. The fighting Marine is 
intended to be a trigger-puller. There 
will never be too many for the firing 
line when the chips are down. 

“Once the fire fight has commenced, 
in either the attack or defense, battle 
experiences—back, long before the 
Rebel Yell—have demonstrated the 
psychological value of talking it up. 
Noise, shouts, orders and unit yells all 
add to the team spirit of the aggressive 
combat unit. They result in greater 
unity of action and more general and 
effective participation with weapons. 

“The average effective infantry fire 
with weapons lighter than the light 
machine guns is consistently less than 
200 yards. Recognition of the enemy is 
most likely to occur between 15 and 
150 yards. At these ranges the infantry 
weapons become most effective and it 
is too late for substantial aid from the 
heavier supporting arms. Then the 
fighting posture of the line is most 
sound and sturdy when automatic fire 
is combined with slow fire in the 
weapons complex. 

“At the same time, any enemy of 
substance will have his own supporting 
fires attempting to dominate the field. 
At this stage, if the fires are hot, it is 
the tendency of the infantry to go to 
the ground and seek cover. In either 


the attack or defense, firing must con- 
tinue from covered positions or the 
battle is lost. To stop observing and 
firing is to lose the fire fight, to give 
up fire superiority and to become a set- 
up for the enemy assault or counter- 
attack. 

“In the defense, experience over the 
years has provided ample evidence that 
entrenching and field fortifications are 
a main requirement for effective action 
and survival. Yet, American troops 
have generally demonstrated poor ap- 
titudes in the construction of field 
works and their camouflage. There are 
many simple and basic techniques of 
applying the pick, ax and shovel to the 
defensive area which will result in 
time-proved battlefield security. Com- 
bat troops must learn the value of 
engineer tools and practice their use. 

“Earthworks are no substitute for 
alert, aggressive confidence. But all 
things being equal, wise use of the 
protection of the ground and the terrain 
may make the difference on the modern 
battlefield. 





“These are some of the unglamorous, 
but essential, factors of ground combat 
that cannot be neglected in our fascina- 
tion with the new, the novel and the 


technological—because the fighting 
man is still the same old dirty, hungry, 
tired guy.” END 
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A quarter of a mile long and 25 stories 


high, the “Big I’ carries the wallop of 


all World War ll air strikes, combined 


HE AIRCRAFT carrier, Inde- 
pendence, recently returned 
from its first sustained 

operational cruise. If any of the news- 
men covering the homecoming had de- 
sired to use the figurative instead of 
the literal, his story lead might have 
been: 

“Eighty stories of the Empire State 
Building returned from the Med today. 
On the flight deck of this mass sat the 
SS United States and SS America, side 
by side, while in the hangar deck below, 
two football games were being played 
simultaneously.” 

Needless to say, no newsman worth 
his pencil stub would confuse his read- 
ers with such adaptations of fact. Still, 
they are facts. If a couple of thousand 
brawny citizens managed to flip the 
carrier up on its stern, the bow would 
reach the 80th floor of the ES Building. 
And, the four acres of flight deck could 
comfortably berth the two luxury liners. 
And, the Independence’s hangar deck is 
the length of two and half football 
fields! 

If you think those statistics are worth 
a cluck or two, you'll be muttering 
“Well, Pll be damned” before you hear 

TURN PAGE 


Official USN Photo 
A Skywarrior kicked up 
catapult steam 

after being boosted skyward. 


Official USN Photo 
An arresting hook and 
cable helped 

this Skyhawk to land. 
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Official USN Photo 
Rear Admiral Ray Needham heads 


Carrier Division Two. 


INDEPENDENCE (cont.) 


all there is to hear about this floating 
airfield. It’s an awesome creation, this 
carrier. Not only is it large enough to 
resemble the island of Puerto Rico, 
trailing a wake, but its attendant power, 
striking ability and living accommoda- 
tions cause even the most blasé sailors 
to blink. 

In officialdom, the “Big I” is known 
as CVA-62; an attack carrier of the 
Forrestal Class. To the landsman this 
means nothing, so here’s basically the 
manner in which the Navy classifies its 
carriers: 

The Essex Class is lowest on the 
chain. This type of carrier is of the size 
and potential of the best of World War 
II. 

Next up the line is the Midway Class, 
currently mustering such airpads as the 
Roosevelt, Midway and Coral Sea. 

Then there’s the Forrestal Class; 
matriarchs of the clan, so to speak. In 
this category are the Forrestal, Sara- 
toga, Ranger and Independence. To 
date, they represent the largest Idlewilds 
afloat. But, just as they overshadowed 
the Midways, they, in turn, will ride in 
the shadows of the Enterprise when 
she’s completed. The Enterprise, and 
others of her class, will be the largest 
afloat once commissioned—and will be 
powered by a few fissions of nuclear 
horsepower. 

Right now, however, the “Big I” and 
her sisters are the bells of the swells, 
even though there is a bit of an inter- 
family tongue-wagging. This argumen- 
tation isn’t too important; it'll certainly 


never upset the delicate balance of 
world differences. But, it seems the 
Independence crew believes the “I is 
the world’s largest carrier, and others 
don’t agree. In particular, others from 
the Ranger. 

The Ranger is in the Pacific . . . and 
shes practically a carbon copy of the 
Independence. Whether she’s larger 
than the “I” is conjectural; only an 
extremely patient man with a slide rule 
could—perhaps—provide the answer. 

It appears, incidentally, as if the “Big 
I’ will be more or less bound to the 
Atlantic regions. With her angled flight 
deck, she’s too large to pass through 
the Panama Canal. She might—just— 
















Official USN Photo 


Major Donald Fenton (left) briefed three of his "Barrel's Bums," 
the nickname given to the Marines in VMA-224. 











get through the Suez, but as Captain | 
Harvey Lanham, the ship’s_ skipper, 
noted: “I prefer not to be the first to | 
try it.” 

If an emergency dictates, the carrier | 
could slip around Cap Horn and join” 
the Pacific fleet. But, with the Ranger | 
roaming World War II’s sea arena, the 
possibility is remote. So, it looks as 
if the Atlantic, Caribbean and Mediter- © 
ranean will be the Independence’s fish- 


bowls. It’s been that way since her 
commissioning back in January of 
1959. 


Built at the New York Naval Ship- 
yard at a cost of $200,000,000, CVA-62 
pulled a shakedown cruise from April to 
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Official USN Photo 
After 1stLt Bruce Maxwell made the ship's 22,000th landing, he 


was elevated for congratulations from Captain Harvey Lanham. 
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| July of ’59 in the Carib, then spent 
‘another year operating off the East 












| Coast. 
Finally, last August, she upped her 








two 30-ton anchors for her first sus- 








‘tained operational cruise. She returned 









from the Med seven months later. 
Perhaps a deeper look into the Med 









feruise is appropriate; that period of 
rseven months is indicative of the type 
of duty for which the “Big I” is 





destined. 
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When the “floating Idlewild” em- 
barked last Summer, she carried aboard 
‘essentially, three commands; ship’s 
company, an air group and the flag for 
Carrier Division Two, which we can 
abbreviate to CarDiv Two. 

Right here, no doubt, is the spot to 
explain just what in rolling thunder a 
carrier division is. 

Briefly, a division consists of two 
carriers and escort ships. There are 
three such divisions in the Atlantic 
Fleet; CarDiv Two is the senior of the 
three, and the command for this divi- 
sion has been aboard the Independence 
since September 1959. The “Big I’s” 
sidekick in CarDiv Two is the Intrepid, 
of the Essex Class. 

When the Independence and the Car- 
Div Two flag arrived in the Med last 
Summer, they became part of a larger 
attack carrier striking force, Task Force 
60. This unit remains in the Med in- 
definitely; three carriers, two cruisers 
and about 20 destroyers. Ships rotate 
in and out of the task force, much the 
same as Marines rotated in and out of 
the First Divvy in Korea. 





Photo by SSat Russell W. Savatt 
LCpl Starling Elrod: "These 
optical designators a 


pick up low-flying aircraft.” 




















Photo by SSot Russell W. Savatt 


The "E's" painted on the Marine Detachment's two gun mounts 
signify a couple of years of gunnery perfection. 


Task Force 60 is considered Amer- 
ica’s main striking arm of the Med’s 
Sixth Fleet. And CVG-7 is one of the 
gold nuggets of this claim. 

Figuratively, the initials “CVG” 
mean “carrier air group,” the collection 
of squadrons perched on the “Big I’s” 
flight and hangar decks. When aboard 
ship, CVG-7 is beefed-up with service 
aircraft, and perhaps an_ additional 
squadron. Normally, however, the air 
group counts on: 

Fighter squadrons 41 and 84. 

Heavy attack bomber squadron 1. 

Light attack bomber squadrons 72 
and 86. 

Bomber squadron 75. 

These squadrons, combined into 
CVG-7, actually “belong” to the Inde- 
pendence. At sea, they form the nucleus 
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for the carrier’s combat capabilities. If 
the ship is tied up in the States for 
any length of time, the air group flies 
off to Oceana, Va., in an on-call status. 
Once the call goes out, the “I’’ leaves 
port, the planes fly out of Oceana and 
the two elements meet like secret lovers, 
many miles at sea. 

As stated, CVG-7 is the Independ- 
ence’s assault force. Like any combat 
unit, however, it needs supporting ele- 
ments. In the air, the group is gen- 
erally complemented with detachments 
of jet photo aircraft, propeller-driven 
anti-sub and airborne early warning 
planes, and two helicopters. Possibly, 
a Marine attack squadron will also fold 
its bombers onto the flight deck. 

That’s what happened on the Med 
cruise. 

Last July, VMA-224 was perched 
along Cherry Point’s flight ramps, 
routinely training pilots in A4D Sky- 
hawks, the jet bombers which are so 
compact they don’t have to fold their 
wings on carriers. As unexpectedly as 
four aces losing a poker hand, the 
Marines were tapped to join CVG-7 on 
the Independence. 

Major Donald Fenton’s ‘“Barrel’s 
Bums” were alerted on the first of 
August. The ship was sailing two 
weeks later. Sounds like plenty of time 
to get 12 aircraft and the personnel 
aboard, doesn’t it? Well, perhaps it is— 
for a squadron with 100 percent avail- 
ability of aircraft and pilots who’ve 
been carrier snapped-in and are toeing 
the starting chocks just waiting for the 
gun. 

That wasn’t the case with VMA-224. 
The squadron was in the process of 
being re-planed with new A4Ds. And 
many of the pilots had not qualified for 
carrier landings. 

Telephone and telegraph wires crack- 
led between Carolina and D. C. The 
new planes were hustled in with the 
speed of a pickpocket trying to out- 
distance the Second Precinct. There’s 
also an unconfirmed rumor that “Bar- 
rel’s Bums” cumshawed a couple of 
new Skyhawks from a brother squad- 
ron to complete their ‘‘new-aircraft” 
status. 

By the nineteenth of the month, 
“224” was outfitted and had carrier- 
qualified all its pilots aboard the 
Shangri-La. But the “Big I” had al- 
ready shoved off, so the Marines were 
bundled onto the Saratoga and carried 
to the Med. They joined the Independ- 
ence in Italy, practically a brand new 
squadron, formed since the orders had 
been received a month earlier. 

For the remainder of the cruise, 
VMA-224 melted into the operations of 
CVG-7. The Marines did set a couple 
of records, however. 

When ‘224’s” jet dozen settled onto 
the “Big I,” they became the first 
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INDEPENDENCE (cont.) 


Marine aircraft to operate from the 
Independence on a sustained basis. 

And First Lieutenant Bruce Maxwell 
became the Navy’s least favored gate 
crasher. 

Aboard carriers, there’s always a 
minor whoop-de-do about certain land- 
ings; the 10,000th, 15,000th, etc. There’s 
usually a cake, inter-squadron banter 
and that sort of thing. 

Inevitably, it came time for the ship 
to register its 22,000th arrested landing. 
And unless they kept a computer click- 
ing in their own minds, the pilots in the 
air didn’t know just which plane would 
be so honored. IstLt Maxwell’s com- 
puter must have been clacking furi- 
ously, because he began maneuvering 
like Whirlaway caught on the rail. 
Jockeying between two Navy Skywar- 
riors, he plopped onto the flight deck, 
parked his jet and hopped out of the 
cockpit with the innocence of a re- 
frigerator raider caught with a 3 A.M. 
sandwich. The lieutenant got his cake. 
Surrounded by thin-grinning Navy 
pilots, he cut it—with a bayoneted rifle. 

Aside from these minor asides, “224” 
was only a finger in the strike-potential 
fist of the carrier. Like the Navy 
squadrons, “Barrel’s Bums” spent the 
cruise months on missions which are 
still classified as “secret,” snapped 
through practice alerts, flew ordnance 
and aircraft capability demonstrations, 
and, in general, stood at the ready. 

That rather ancient term—at the 
ready—defines the reason for the Inde- 
pendence’s existence in today’s world. 
In this particular era, international 
policies aren’t shaped by what the mili- 





Official USN Photo 





The Assistant Catapult Officer wasn't about to race the Skyhawk; 


tary has done, such as conquer an 
ocean, but by what the military can do. 
And what the Independence can do is 
staggering. 

Up to 100 aircraft can be launched 
by the “I,” and most of them are long 
or intermediate range bombers. With 
all four steam catapults operating, the 
carrier can loose four jets every 38 
seconds! Properly armed, all these 
planes on a single strike can deliver a 
punch equal to the combined totals of 
all World War II bombing strikes! 


A barrier net catches aircraft unable to hook onto a cable. The Independence 
crewmen have set records for barrier rigging during emergency drills. 
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Official USN Photo 





it was the signal to launch the plane. 


There’s more. 

With her 30-plus knots of speed, the 
“Big I’ could launch this massive 
force, then be gone like a dollar bill in | 
a payday poker game. No one would 
prophesy that retaliatory measures | 
couldn’t be taken against the ship, but 
it wouldn’t be a simple feat. In any 
24 hours, the Independence can shift 
her movements in excess of 600 miles! 

Then, too, with the Navy’s present 
system of replenishment, such carriers 
could, conceivably, operate for many 
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months without touching port. In fact, 
unless she needed. major repairs, the “I” 
would have no reason for ever being 
bottled up in a port. Replacement air- 
craft and personnel could be flown to 
her. Supplies of all types could reach 
her on the run with replenishment ships 
scattered throughout an ocean, like 
floating gas stations waiting for the 
trade to drive in. 

As a deterrent force, however, the 
Independence is only as good as her 
crews; ship’s and flight. Many small 
things could be pointed out; things such 
as the speed of GQs or the fact that 
every day at sea (barring Sundays) is 
is tabbed a flying day—and night. It 
also could be emphasized that the crews 
have established some _ remarkable 
operational records for a ship so young. 
But it all adds up to readiness. The 
crews, like their ship, are as ready as 
any crews in any Navy of the world. 

This combination of readiness, com- 
bat potential and mobility is what 
places significance on the Independence, 
primarily. There are, however, a couple 
of other tangents which add import to 
the “Big I.” 

For one, she’s a showpiece. Because 
of her size, she attracts droves of 
visitors. In fact, the “I” had so many 
people coming aboard, the flow had to 
be regulated by issuing tickets; free, of 
course, on a first-ask, first-come basis. 

During her 33,180 mile circuit of the 
Med, the carrier hit the usual round of 
countries: Spain, France, Italy, etc. But 
the interest she aroused was far from 
usual. People everywhere flocked 
aboard her. 

Statistically, 17.000 visitors toured 
the ship. In itself impressing, this figure 
becomes even more astounding when 
viewed in its full light. 

Of the seven months the Independence 
cruised the Med, at least half of that 
time was spent at sea. This means that 
the 17,000 visitors actually came aboard 
in a period of, at the outside, four 
months . . . an average of 150 visitors 
a day! 

To compound the fact, the ship never 
ties up in port! She rides at anchor in 
the outer harbors, ready to scoot if 
someone pushes a button someplace. 
So, every day, 150 people had enough 
interest to go down to the fleet land- 
ing, board small boats and ride out to 
see the ship. 

This all signifies that the United 
States has a 60,000 ton ambassador in 
the Independence; an ambassador which 
can convert her combat power into a 
huge people-to-people program or even 
offer limited aid when foreign countries 
are staggered with national disasters, 
such as floods and earthquakes. 

Harkening back to the 17,000 figure; 
that total indicated foreign visitors who 
toured the ship. It in no way designates 
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Official USN Photo 
Lashed to the flight deck between missions, this Skyhawk got a 
liberal amount of attention from VMA-224 ground technicians. 


Teas 
Official USN Photo 
A rocket pack resembles a beehive, but its 'sting'’ potential 


is a bit more annoying to enemy troops. 
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Official USN Photo 
LCpl E. E. Zmoda and Sgt R. A. Miller carefully checked 
a Skyhawk's engine while aboard the Independence. 
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Official USN Photo. 
Whether aboard ship or on 
land, parachute rigging 
remains an exacting operation. 


INDEPENDENCE (cont.) 


the number of Six Fleet sailors: who 
climbed the accommodation ladders to 
see how the flyboys live. 

They found it to be fairly plush. 
Marines who’ve been accustomed to the 
dubious luxuries of APAs will probably 
think the carrier’s facilities are down- 
right sinful. 

A quote from the “Big I’s” welcome- 
aboard booklet: 

“Each man has an individual pull- 
man-type berth with foam-rubber mat- 
tress and reading lamp. Every berthing 
area has its own showers as well as its 
own recreation room with easy chairs 
and writing tables, all done in soft color 
schemes. Every living compartment is 
temperature controlled for maximum 
comfort.” 

Shades of the Independence-Hilton! 

The booklet doesn’t tell all, either. 
No mention is made of two full-sized 
crews’ messes, with separate chow areas 
for E-5s, E-6s and CPOs. Nor is there 
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note of WIND-TV, the studio which 
presents live, closed-circuit shows. And 
certainly no one whispered into unsus- 
pecting ears about the 14 different 
movies shown every night! 

What are a Marine’s chances of being 
stationed aboard this super-yacht? 
Roughly, one in 3000, unless you’re 
fortunate enough to be part of a squad- 
ron assigned to the ship for a cruise. 
The one-out-of-3000 possibility applies 
to the Marine Detachment only. 

The Independence’s MarDet numbers 
57 men, only two of whom are officers 
and two others staff NCOs. Basically, 
the detachment is an infantry platoon, 
with three rifle and one machine gun 
squads. To provide security, however, 
this TO is rearranged into two guard 
sections. The whole detachment is un- 
der the ship’s Gunnery Department. 

As aboard all carriers, the 57 Ma- 
rines have enough duties to keep an 
average battalion busy. During a 
normal work-a-day week, they'll be 
working at: 

Security, by far the most important 
role of MarDet. On the “Big I,” secu- 
rity takes up about 90 percent of 
the Detachment’s time. In fact, every 
“TI” Marine but one, Detachment Clerk 


LCpl Carl Milby, is directly affected by 


the guard roster—and even Milby is 
liable to find himself on post if the 
situation warrants it. 


For internal security, men are needed 
for the usual brig, brow and orderly 
watches, as well as the normal comple- 
ment of corporals and sergeants of the 
guard. But, in addition, there are two 
posts peculiar to the likes of the Inde- 
pendence. They are the special weapons’ 
posts, fore and aft—and they mean just 
what they sound like. These are the 
storage areas and shops where the 
average Joe has no business being. 

In port, there’s also an_ external 
security problem, topside, along the 
decks. There aren’t enough Marines to 
handle these posts too, so MarDet bor- 
rows a detachment of sailors, trains 
them on interior guard and incorporates 
them into the roster. The sailors are 
posted and regulated by the guard 
watch. 

Honors and ceremonies, a collateral 
duty which is heavier on the “Big I” 
than on most ships. Because the car- 
rier’s a showpiece, and because she 
carries an admiral’s flag, ceremonies 
pop up like corn on a hot griddle. In 
cne respect, though, the Independence 
Marines are fortunate; they have all 
sorts of room for troop and stomp prac- 
tice. They’re usually ready for a cere- 
mony at the drop of a saber. 

Landing Party, of which the platoon 
is the nucleus. Actually, the ship’s 
landing party is company-strong, or- 
ganized in the best traditions of the 





Official USN Photo 


Using Independence facilities, LCp! Dennis Jordan, and avionics man, 
repaired part of a low altitude bombing system. 
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About 50 percent of the Marines have 
finished their tour, and are being re- 
placed with sea school grads. 

Routine transfers within the past 
month have affected all of the Marine 
officers and Staff NCOs aboard the ship. 
They are: 

Captain John Hergert, former De- 
tachment CO, who'll become I-I of a 
Reserve rifle company in Greenville, 
S. C. He’s replaced by Captain Ted 
Henderson, formerly of the Second 
Divvy. 

First Lieutenant Fred Sisley, XO for 
the past 14 months. He’s on his way to 
an Army intelligence school in Mary- 
land; replaced by Second Lieutenant 
David Connell who was lucky enough 
to get the “Big I” as his first assign- 
ment out (continued on page 83) 


Photo by SSot Russell W. Savatt 
Captain John Hergert, former detachment CO, who is now on 
|| duty, schooled his off-duty guard section. 


LPM. Approximately 150 sailors aug- 
ment the Detachment for landing party 
duties. It’s the Marines’ responsibility 
to organize and train the entire com- 
pany. Whenever possible, the company 
trains tactically at Little Creek. 
Gun Batteries, sung to the tune of 
“The Secondary Mounts Are Just What 
They Used To Be.” The Marines man 
two of eight 5-inch anti-aircraft guns, 
and also provide all the men for sup- 
plying ammo to all guns. In addition, 
other Marines man four optical desig- 
nators, those powerful focals responsible 
for detecting by eye the aircraft missed 
by radar. 
There’s a note to be added about the 
gun crews, one which is stated here as 
fact alone and not as the basis for a 
fo’c’s’le brawl. In 1960, the two Marine 
mounts were the only ones to win 
gunnery ‘‘Es.”’ % 
There’s another duty performed by 
Marines, but it’s handled by six men : nile : : ; 
who aren’t operationally attached to the Photo by SSgt Russell W. Savatt 
MarDet. These are the flag orderlies, Living aboard the Independence is somewhat akin to owning 
brought aboard by CarDiv Two, to your own yacht. Witness the ‘music room,'' above. 
route classified material through flag a nT . Te 
country, via, sometimes, the bridge. 
Between their four main responsibili- 
ties (plus organizational training), the 
Independence’s Marines are mostly 
kept off those jazzy foam rubber mat- 
tresses. And they live in mortal fear 
of the day when the landing party will 
be formed during gunnery practice 
while the admiral is waiting for an 
honor ceremony. 
Right now, most of the Detachment 
is undergoing a personnel change-over. 





Photo by SSat Russell W. Savatt 
Foam rubber mattresses and 
individual reading lights are > 
some of the conveniences. 
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"It gives me great pleasure to present to you this 
citation for your fine record , 
of accident-free fly... !" 






''Next time we have an air delivery, let's all try real 
hard and remember to put parachutes 
on the equipment!" 





— ~~ 
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"Would you mind if | fly over my ex-girl friend's house? 


| want to scare hell out of her with a sonic boom!" 







































r such a long time, we decided 


to finish without you!" 
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ACKSONVILLE/ 


Few units can-top the travel record 


ANY RESERVE units claim 
distance records for per- 


sonnel traveling to attend 


drills on week ends. Few can top the 
mark set monthly by Marine Attack 
Squadron 144, Marine Air Reserve 
Training Command, Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Once a month, Reserve Marines as- 
semble at Miami and Tampa to await 
air transportation to the week-end drills 
held in Jacksonville. The Naval Air 
Reserve Training Unit dispatches trans- 
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port aircraft to these Florida cities to 
pick up Reservists (Marine and Navy) 
every Friday evening. Sometimes the 
aircraft arrive early in the evening, but 
occasionally the Reservists don’t arrive 
in Jacksonville until the wee hours of 
the morning. 

VMA-144 has 20 Reservists who 
make this airlift once a month. For the 
pilots attached to the squadron, it is 
their opportunity to maintain flight 
proficiency in modern jet aircraft. For 
the enlisted personnel, it affords an 


set by VMA-114’s members 


opportunity to participate in training 
available only at Jacksonville, home of 
one of the largest technical aviation 
centers in the country. 

The Inspector-Instructor staff plays 
an important part in the training pro- 
gram of the Reserve ground units. 
Similarly, the Marine Air Reserve 
Training Detachment personnel play 4 
vital role in the training cycle of VMA- 
144. The squadron couldn’t operate 
without the detachment, and the de- 
tachment would have no purpose if the 
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squadron weren't based at Jacksonville. 
; Colonel Frank R. Porter, Jr., a 
weteran of almost 20 years service, is 
the commanding officer of the Marine 
7 ir Reserve Training Detachment. He 
Hook over the detachment last Summer 
mn a change of command ceremony 
ich was held in a Jacksonville tele- 
Wision studio before live cameras. The 
Mdetachment is composed of three other 
Psquadrons and an Air Reserve Group 
which is strictly a staff planning unit 
bmade up of Reserve officers of the rank 
‘of major or above. 
| Col Porter, who holds two Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses and seven Air 
Medals, is presently guiding the squad- 
fons of the detachment during their 
fransition from the F9F “Cougar”-type 
lircraft to the up-to-date A4D. Pres- 
e tly the command has five A4Ds, nine 
FOFs, three TV-2s (two-seater training 
jets), one FOF trainer, and three heli- 
opters. The F9Fs will be replaced 
shortly by A4Ds. 
| The detachment includes two other 
attack squadrons, VMA’s 142 and 341, 
land a helicopter transport squadron, 
HMR-765, which meet on other week 
ends of the month. Col Porter’s staff 
works side-by-side with all of the 
Squadrons. The jets are used by all the 
rattack units; the three helicopters are 
‘used by the Navy Reserve helicopter 
squadron on week ends when HMR-765 
"doesn’t meet. 
| The transition to the newer A4D air- 
‘craft will enable the squadron to step 
into any mobilization plan along with 


the Regular Establishment. YVMA-144 
is the first Reserve unit on the East 
Coast to fly the A4Ds. Presently, Col 
Porter, assisted by Lieutenant Colonel 
William I. Armagost, his executive of- 
ficer, is “checking out’ the new jets, 
and plans call for all of the Reserve 
pilots to be fully acquainted with the 
planes before the annual Summer train- 
ing period. Only one of the pilots has 
ever flown the A4D and it seems like a 
huge assignment to familiarize the 20 
pilots in a short, three-month period. 
Not so, even though the squadron 
meets but once a month. Already the 
pilots are arranging to take time off 
from their civilian pursuits in order to 
get more flight time in the new aircraft. 

Like most of the Reserve squadrons 
in existence today, VMA-144 got its 
start during World War II. Organized 
at San Diego, Calif., on September 7, 
1942, the squadron arrived at Guadal- 
canal in February, 1943, bearing the 
title of a scout bomber squadron. 
Thrown immediately into action, the 
squadron attacked enemy shipping and 
was credited with the destruction of two 
destroyers, a cargo ship and a corvette. 
During the period lasting until June 
1943, not a pilot was lost—an enviable 
record. 

After Guadalcanal had been secured, 
the squadron moved to the Russell 
Islands, making attacks on Munda and 
clearing the way for ground elements 
which seized the airfields there. The 
squadron also participated in the 
“softening up” process of the Japanese 


fortress on Bougainville. 

In January, 1944, the squadron was 
withdrawn from the combat zone and 
returned to the States for a rest after 
completing 902 combat missions. In 
August of the same year, “144” reported 
aboard the Salerno Bay, where it re- 
mained until the war ended. 

On July 1, 1946, the squadron was 
redesignated as a fighter squadron and 
became part of the Marine Air Reserve 
Training Command, based at Jackson- 
ville. In July, 1955, the squadron began 
the transition to jet aircraft and re- 
ceived its first ‘“Cougars.’’ Its present 
commanding officer is Lieutenant 
Colonel Horace C. Hawn, Jr. 

LtCol Hawn is principal of Lake View 
High School, Winter Garden, Fla., and 
a graduate of Stetson University, St. 
Petersburg. Many former Regular Ma- 
rines attending Stetson join LtCol 
Hawn and the other Reservists for 
week-end training. 

Jacksonville Naval Air Station is a 
veritable ‘‘“Garden of Eden” of Aircraft 
technology. Every phase of aircraft 
maintenance is covered in the hundreds 
of courses offered by the Naval Tech- 
nical Training Center. Any problem 
that could arise could be answered by 
someone, somewhere on the station. 

When VMA-144 assembles on Satur- 
days to begin its two-day training 
period, a conference has already been 
held by the commanding officers of the 
MARTD and the squadron. Also at- 
tending the conference are the detach- 
ment’s Executive Officer; Operations 
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AIR RESERVISTS 


by GySgt George Cushman 


Photos by 
GySgt Rod Ayers 


Col F. R. Porter, Jr., (R) * 


conducted a business conference. 








Pre-flight aircraft inspections by ground crews are necessary as part of 


the Reservists’ training and the pilots’ safety. 


JACKSONVILLE (cont.) 


Officer, Major Glenn R. Hunter; Adju- 
tant, CWO Harold E. Wilson, holder of 
a Medal of Honor, awarded for action 
in Korea; SgtMaj John E. Dieter; and 
Maintenance Chief MSgt Robert P. 
King. Their squadron counterparts also 
attend the conference, where Col Porter 
brings up pertinent points which might 
have arisen since the squadron last met 
and goes over the training schedule for 
the present week end’s drill. 

VMA-144 is the only squadron in the 
detachment which holds conferences of 
this type. LtCol Hawn is firmly con- 
vinced that even though it means start- 
ing the drills an hour earlier for him- 
self and other conferees, it is well worth 
it. Once the rest of the squadron has 
assembled, he is able to tell them 
exactly what has gone awry at previous 
drills and what is expected of all of 
the Reservists that particular week end. 

After the conference, a muster is 
taken and it is seldom that the absentee 
rate is of any consequence. The mission 
of the squadron is to maintain a state of 
readiness so that, in case of mobiliza- 
tion, the squadron might support the 
FMF with air strikes against any 
enemy. If attendance at drills is an 
indication, VMA-144 will fulfill its 
mission anytime it is called upon. 

The pilots of the squadron attend 
drills to maintain their flight profi- 
ciency. A typical training schedule 
consists of an opening flight safety 
lecture (flight safety is constantly 
stressed and VMA-144 has an out- 
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standing record), followed by familiari- 
zation flights all day Saturday. On 
Sunday, strafing missions and gunnery 
practice are held at the Lake George 
firing range, about 50 miles south of 
the Air Station. 

The enlisted Reservists attached to 
VMA-114 begin their two-day training 
cycle with an inspection, usually con- 
ducted by LtCol Hawn or the squadron 


exec, Lieutenant Colonel Robert R. 
Tabler. 
After the inspection, most of the 


personnel attend one of the technical 
training schools located at the Air 
Station and operated by the Navy’s 
Technical Training Unit. Classes in 
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both reciprocal and jet engine main- 


tenance, hydraulic devices, aerology, 
and for that matter, any aviation tech- 
nical course, are available to the 
Reservists. 

Nearly all of the enlisted personnel 
have been on active duty, and the 
senior NCOs have combat background. 
The younger men in the unit have 
attended recruit training at Parris 
Island, advanced infantry training at 
Camp Lejeune, and some have attended 
formal training during their six-month 
tour on active duty. This training is 
kept current by their attendance at 
Saturday morning classes during the 
week-end drill period. 


we 


Classes on Avionics play an important part in 


the training received by unit members. 
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Overhauling a TV-2 jet 
4 trainer required Regular 
and Reserve teamwork. 


Oxygen bottles carried in 
the aircraft were 


checked and filled. 


Those Reservists who have not at- 
tended recruit training, or have no 
previous active duty with the Regular 
Establishment go to classes on Satur- 
day and Sunday mornings. 

All is not classroom work though. 
Reservists who attend classes only on 


Saturday morning, report to the squad- 
ron’s flight line for the remainder of the 
drill. Here they work, hand-in-hand, 
with the Regulars of the detachment, 
servicing the planes under the watchful 
eye of GySgt John A. Egan, NCOIC 
of the flight line. The Reservists take 
over sole operation of the line after 
normal working hours for detachment 
personnel. The (continued on page 72) 
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During the conversion from F9Fs to A4Ds, LtCol W.1. Armagost checked out a 
detailed pilot briefings were mandatory. Reserve pilot on the A4D. 
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Quantico’s Larson Gymnasium echoed 
to the traditional Japanese battle cries 


as judo giants met in a Corps classic 


~ ALL-MARINE 


ILO 
61. 





aniel Lang 


Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


wt MDOKA. ... Rei!” “Hajime!” 
The 1961 All-Marine Judo 
Tournaments were under way. 
From as far away as Barber’s Point, 
Hawaii, Marines came last month to 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. to 
compete for championship honors in 
their weight classes and for the coveted 
Biddle Trophy. 
Throughout the two-day competition 
which began March 3lst, one name was 
repeated over and over. 


“Watch Cates. .... +. Cates is the 
man to watch.” 
Parris Island’s Ernie Cates, twice 


champion in his weight class, sole win- 
ner of the Biddle Trophy since that 
award was established in 1959, was ex- 


pected to have little trouble placing his 
name for the third time on the side of 
that giant cup. 

And Cates disappointed no one. 

After two grueling days of competi- 
tion, the 28-year-old Marine sergeant 
staked his title against Camp Lejeune’s 
Richard Tyner, who had shown himself 
to be no mean Judoka (Judo player) 
himself. 

The match was over so quickly many 
spectators missed it. 

For the third consecutive year, Sgt 
Ernie Cates is All-Marine Judo 
champion. 

The first day’s competition at the 
Larson Gymnasium utilized two mats 
and concerned itself mainly with 
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His Excellency Koichiro Asakai, Japanese Ambassador to the U. S., presented 
his special cup to P. |. Team Captain Ernie Cates as LtGen Snedeker watched. 


eliminating the less experienced com- 
petitors. Only two men below the grade 
of Black Belt survived until the final 
elimination on Saturday. 

Elimination of individual competi- 
tors was by the Black Point System. 
Each contestant began the competition 
with zero points. When the man has 
accumulated five points, he is elimi- 
nated. Black points were awarded 
thusly: Winner by a fall — 0 points, 
Winner by a decision — 1 point, Loser 
by a decision — 2 points, Loser by a 
fall — 3 points. 

Only four men went into the final 
eliminations pointless. 

Highest spectator excitement came 
during the battle between San Diego’s 
H. A. Jensen and R. L. Tyner of Camp 
Lejeune. Jensen, one of the two brown- 
belters left in the running, successfully 
defended himself until the expiration 
of the time limit, when one judge voted 
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The referee pointed to Cates 
after Bonar's defeat + 
in the finals. 









































































The two judges were strategically placed to watch the action as the 
contestants grappled within the marked-off square. 
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A skillful throw ended many 


4 a match as 


competition grew stiffer, 


Once again, both men tried in vain to 
secure an advantage. At the end of the 
overtime, the two judges exchanged de- 
cisions. Still one vote was cast for 
Tyner, one vote for a draw. Again, the 
referee signaled for overtime. The close 
of this second overtime period found 
both men still on their feet, but this 
time both judges voted for Tyner, 
awarding him the 160-pound cham- 
pionship. 

The 140-pound championship elimi- 
nations ended in a match _ between 
Parris Island’s G. F. Stanley and R. J. 
Fountain. Oddly enough, Stanley 
already had the championship cinched 
and Fountain was battling only for the 
right to meet W. A. Hackley for second 
place honors. Stanley won, eliminating 
Fountain from the running. 

Ira Bonar of Camp Lejeune met 
Cherry Point’s J. F. Staschiak and 
though he was defeated in this particu- 
lar match, his opponent had accumu- 
lated too many points to win the title, 
and Bonar was declared champion. 

The final results were as follows: 


140-pound — G. F. Stanley, Parris 
Island; 160-pound — R. L. Tyner, 
Camp Lejeune; 180-pound — E. H. 


Cates, Parris Island; Unlimited — I. E. 
Bonar, Camp Lejeune; Overall Cham- 


Skill and technique scored points 
€ in the grueling 


two-day competition. 


for Tyner, one voted the match a draw. | 
The referee, whose decision is incon- } 
testable, voted for an overtime period, 7 
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The competitors lined up after the tournament to 
| be presented to the honored guests. 


On hand to present the awards was 
His Excellency Koichiro Asakai, the 
Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States. The ambassador, a black belt 
holder himself, also donated an award 
of his own, “The Japanese Ambassador’s 
Cup,” which he presented to the Parris 
Island Team. 

Also present to offer congratulations 
to the winners was LtCol Livingston 
L. Biddle II USAF(Retd) son of Col 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, the Marine 
Corps hand-to-hand combat expert for 
whom the Biddle Cup was named. 

Ernie Cates, the 1961 All-Marine 
champion, was born in _ Lavonia, 
Michigan. He says that his education 
in judo began at the age of 17 under 
the instruction of Japanese friends in 
that area. He now holds the grade of 
Nidan, or second degree black belt. 

Earlier this year, Cates foretold 
things to come by sweeping the 180- 
pound title and the overall champion- 
ship at the Parris Island Invitational 
Judo Tournament. 

Next stop for Cates and the Parris 
Island Team will be the A. A. U. 
Judo Tournaments to be held on the 
West Coast sometime this summer. 


pion — E. H. Cates, Parris Island. 
Winning team — Parris Island. 


The champion, Ernie Cates, displayed the trophies 
which he and his teammates won. 
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by Earl E. Smith 





Sgt JOE O'MALLEY leaned across the table at 
Charlie Wang’s. ‘Don’t take it so hard, kid,” 
he said to Sgt Bobby Prescott. ‘In a couple 

of days you'll be back in the States with your friends.” 

“Sure,” said Prescott, ‘“‘only, I never wanted to get 
out of the Corps this way.” 

“You can’t help it, kid. If the medics say you got a 
little heart murmur, or something, that’s it. They told 
you it wasn't dangerous—just a condition didn’t they?” 

“Oh, sure. Just the same, I feel like I’m sorta lettin’ 
the Squadron down... .”’ 

“Don't let that worry you, kid. We'll get a replace- 
ment.’ = 

“It sure was nice of you guys to throw!this s party for 
me. . 

“Any mech as good as you deserves a goin’ away 
party. . 

Charlie Wang’s smoky Yokosuka emporium was a 
popular place for Marine parties. Arrangements were 
always the same. “You havva good time. Charlie make 
good chow. You try not break up place too bad... .”’ 

But the ten men who had gathered at Charlie’s to 
wish the kid luck after a medical discharge, were in 
no mood to break up anything. They were losing the 
best mech Marine Fighter Squadron 721 had ever had. 

‘“‘We may lose the hoti,” SSgt Johnny O’Hara said 
gloomily. 

“Shut up!’ O’Malley hissed. ““You wanna make the 

ki feel bad?” 

o hoti, a foot-high, bronze statue of a fat, little, 
e was now on its fourth cruise with 


opera with the Seventh 
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Fleet. It was rumored that the good luck 
figure had been stolen from a pedestal 
at the entrance to the officers’ club 
dining room by a group of exuberant 
pilots who had carried it back to their 
carrier, and loudly proclaimed it as the 
symbol of superior performance—a 
gesture that immediately attracted the 
attention of a rival squadron operating 
aboard another carrier of the fleet. 
Without warning they struck, and by 
devious ways, the hoti ended up on the 
other carrier. 

To prevent bloodshed, the two squad- 
ron skippers met to talk peace, and 
arrived at an informal agreement that 
the squadron with the top operating 
record would hold the hoti—as long as 
they held the record. The most im- 
portant factor in determining the record 
was aircraft availability—the number 
of airplanes ready to fly at a moment’s 
notice. Now, Sgt Bobby Prescott, the 
kid who had helped to keep the sleek 


jets flying, was leaving and the hoti. 


held by his squadron aboard the Hornet 
was in danger. 

Charlie Wang’s diminutive floor show 
discouraged further conversation about 
the hoti. There were several tiny girls 
who performed ritual dances. There 
was a magician. And a knife thrower. 
When the lights came on again, O’Mal- 
ley called for another round of drinks. 

“There’s Whitey Svenson from the 
Lake Hamilton,’ O’Hara said. “Let’s 
call him over an’ give him a hard 
time.” 

“Hey, Whitey,’ O’Malley 
“Come on, join the party.” 

MSgt Whitey Svenson, leading chief 
of Squadron 724, picked up his drink 
from the bar and came over to the 
table. ‘“‘What’s the occasion?” he asked. 

“We're losing a good mech,” O’Mal- 
ley said. ‘Meet Sgt Bobby Prescott.” 

“Heard you were a good man,” 
Svenson said. “Got a_ replacement 
yet?” 

“Not yet,” said O'Malley. 

“He better be good,’ Svenson said 
with a crafty smile. “My boys are out 
for that hoti, an’ they'll get it... .” 

“No sweat,” said O'Malley. “Never 
had a mech yet we couldn’t train into a 
| recs 

Conversation stopped suddenly as, 
one by one, the men at the table turned 
toward the apparition in the doorway. 

“That’s a Marine?” asked Johnny 
O’Hara. 

“He’s 
O’Malley. 

“It moves.” said O’Hara. “It’s comin’ 
over here. Oh.. .no!” 


called. 


wearin’ a uniform,” said 
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“Oh, yes,” said O’Malley. ‘“Lookit 
that tool box!” 

Unbelievingly, the ten men around 
the table and Sgt Svenson stared at the 
character advancing toward them. He 
was gangly, ungainly, with a head too 
large for his sloping shoulders. Red- 
dish, stringy hair protruded from be- 
neath his barracks cap. A pale, freckled 
complexion surrounded a pair of blue, 
bewildered eyes. On his shoulder he 
carried a stuffed seabag. In his left 
hand was a gleaming new tool box. 

“SSet O’Malley?” he asked in a slow 
drawl. 

“Yes?” O’Malley managed to say. 

“Cpl Ezra Ridley, reporting for duty 
aboard the Hornet.” 

“Corporal,” O’Malley' said, ‘the 
Hornet is tied up at pier two... .” 

“TI know, Sergeant,” Ridley said. “But 
I wanted to get squared away with you 
right away, so’s I could get started on 
them planes... .” 


“Planes?” 
“I’m a replacement for a mech you're 
losing and I thought... .” 


“I’m sure the planes can wait until 
tomorrow, Corporal. Now, get on that 
ship and get squared away. The duty 
section will take care of you.” 

“Nice to have metcha,” said the cor- 
poral as he lugged the seabag and his 
tools away from the table. 

“What a cornpone!” said O’Hara. 

“Now,” asked Svenson, “what was 
that you were saying about never hav- 
ing a mech you couldn’t train into a 
whiz?” 

“Sometimes these farm boys. . 
said O’Malley hopefully. 

“Never hoppen,” said Svenson. “I'll 
drop in by ’copter next month for the 
hoti.” 

Cpl Ezra Ridley had been christened 
that night in Charlie Wang’s joint. On 
the carrier he had somehow immedi- 
ately picked up the name Cornpone; only 
the officers called him Corporal. Two 
evenings later, he knelt beside a bucket 
of greasy, black solvent, scrubbing his 
wrenches, pliers and gauges. His tool 
box, a thing of beauty, glistened with a 
neatly arranged assortment of the shin- 
ing implements of an aircraft mechanic. 
In the waning twilight, Cornpone looked 
down the cavernous deck of the Hornet 
at the crowded room of gleaming silver 
planes lashed to the deck. These were 
the planes his carrier would launch, 
land and relaunch during the endless 
vigil of the long cruise ahead in the 
South China Sea and Formosa 
Straights. 

PFC Duncan Bradley stood near 
Cornpone, rolling up a long heavy-duty 
extension cord. 

“Beauties, ain’t they?” Bradley said, 
his voice filled with admiration for the 
monsters he didn’t understand. 

“Yeah,” said Cornpone, “they'll fly 


all right. But there’s somethin’ aboyt 
them that just ain’t right. . . . It just 
Que Tight. 4..." 

“What's that?” 

“Maybe it ain’t nothin’ to worry 
about. I could be wrong. . . . Anyhow,| 
we'll see... .” 

“Cornpone, you’re a worry wart,” 
Bradley said. ‘““The Maintenance Officer 
and Leading Chief have been crawlin’ 
all over these planes. I heard ’em talk. 
ing this morning. They said every one 
of ’em was in top shape. You gonna 
tell me you know wmore’n them 
experts?” 

“Like I said,” Cornpone muttered. “] 
could be wrong... .” 

For the next three days Cornpone 
toiled diligently on the routine main- 
tenance of the planes. There were no 
complaints about his work; neither did 
he appear to be turning into a whiz, 
On the fourth day, he _ cornered 
O'Malley. 

“Sergeant, could I talk¢eto you a 
minute?” Cornpone asked. 

MSgt O’Malley put down the sheath 
of maintenance reports he was checking. 
“Sure, Cornpone,” he said. ‘“What’s the 
problem?” 

“How about taking a walk out and 
having a look at number 16?” suggested 
Cornpone. 

The sergeant nodded, and they walked 
along the line of lashed-down aircraft } 
to where the jet with 16 painted on her! 
fuselage was anchored. Through the 
open hangar bay doors, the gray-green- 
ish waters of the South China Sea 
sloashed past as the Hornet steamed at 
21 knots, en route to join the Seventh 
Fleet’s Carrier Attack Force. 

“Take a look at the nose wheel as- 
sembly on this’un,” said Cornpone. 

O’Malley squatted and carefully sur- 
veyed the assembly. No leaks or other 
evidence of malfunction met his eye. “I 
don’t see anything wrong,” he said 
gruffly. “What did you want to show 
me?” } 

“TI didn’t want to show you nothin’,”| 
said Cornpone. | 

“Then, what in hell did you bring me 
down here for?” said O’Malley. 

“I just wanted you to look at it, 
*cause I got a feelin’ it ain’t right... .” 

“You got a feelin’,” said O’Malley. 
sarcastically. “I oughta put you on 
report. ....° 

“No,” said Cornpone defiantly, “I 
been watchin’ this ’un and a _ couple 
others the last four or five times they 
landed aboard, an’... .” } 

“An’ you got a feelin’,” blared O’Mal- ' 
ley. “Well, the next time you got 4| 
feelin’, go see the captain!” 

In his office, Captain Harwell Duvene | 
glared at the smudged corporal standing 
respectfully before him. 

“Are you asking me, Corporal, to let 
you break down a complete nose-wheél 
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assembly, just to look it over because 
you have a feeling?” snapped the 
captain. 

“Well, you know how it is, Captain. 
When you have a hunch... .” 

“No, I don’t know how it is! The 
only hunch I ever had in my life cost 
me fifty bucks when the horse threw 
his rider and tried to go over the 
Mens Ge 

“But, Captain,’ Cornpone insisted, 
“I know them nose-wheel assemblies 
just ain’t right... .” 

Capt Duvene shook his head and 
called MSgt O'Malley. 

“O'Malley,” he said. “How long will 
it take to tear down one of those 
assemblies?” 

“All night,’ said O’Malley miserably. 

“Do it,” said the captain. 

O'Malley groaned. “Captain,” he said, 
“are you sure you want to go through 
with this, just because this hayseeder 
thinks ... ?” 

“It might be worth a chance,” said 
the captain doubtfully. “And Corporal. 


“Yes, Sir?” 
“You'd better find something wrong!” 





“T'll try, Sir,’ said Cornpone, appar- 
ently missing the ominous threat in the 
captain’s voice. 

Number 16 was put on jacks and her 
nose-wheel assembly removed and com- 
pletely disassembled. Dawn was break- 
ing when the tired mechs finally gave 
up after an almost microscopic exami- 
nation of every part in the assembly. 

One mech yawned. “It’s in perfect 
condition,” he said. “Whose crazy idea 
was this?” 

“T’ll hang you for this, Cornpone,” 
said O’Malley, who had left a call for 
four o’clock so he could personally 
inspect the parts after they had been 
removed. 

“I’m sorry, Sergeant,” Cornpone said 
weakly. ‘But I still got the feelin’... .” 

O’Malley stormed back to his sack in 
a livid rage. : 

Cornpone started to pick up the 
pieces and replace them. When he came 
to the actuating cylinder, he seemed to 
be weighing it thoughtfully. He fondled 
it for a moment, then carried it to a 
work bench nearby. He measured it, 
tapped it, pulled on it, pushed on it, 
then tapped it again. 


“Hmmm... .” he said. 

Then he cleaned it up until it shone 
in the dim light. 

He carried it to the ready issue room, 
rang the bell, and waited. A sleepy 
corporal came to the window. 

“Lemme see one of them new actu- 
ating cylinders,” he said. “I wonna 
check something on this un.” 

The supply clerk shuffled away while 
Cornpone whistled “Blue Tail Fly.” In 
two choruses the clerk was back with 
the part. Cornpone took the new 
cylinder from its packing and laid it, 
side by side, with the one from number 
16. 

“Like to check out a three-inch mi- 
crometer, too,’’ Cornpone said cheer- 
fully. 

Again the clerk shuffled off. Cornpone 
quickly switched the cylinders and 
packed up the one from number 16. For 
future reference, he penciled a small 
“16” on the package. Cornpone went 
back to the plane with a new mi- 
crometer—and a new cylinder. The 
clerk went back to sleep. 

For the next few days Cornpone was 
somewhat surprised when he seemed to 
draw the crumbiest jobs around the 
hangar. One evening as he was packing 
up his tools, a small object struck him 
on the shoulder and bounced to a stop 
in front of him. He glanced up, saw 
nothing, then turned his attention to 
the little bundle on the deck. It seemed 
to be an odd sort of stone wrapped in 
yellow paper. As he unfolded the 
crumpled paper, he noticed that a type- 
written inscription bore his name, 
followed by a note. It read: 

Corporal Ezra Ridley, 

You will undoubtedly be honored to 
know that you have been chosen as a 
biological specimen for study on our 
planet. In due time, you will be picked 
up and make a big journey through 
space. Have no fear, we have been 
visiting earth for the last fifty years, 
but have just recently decided to bring 
one of the earthlings back with us for 
acclimatization on our own planet. You 
will receive further instructions at a 
later date. 

Cornpone read and reread the note, 
then he stowed the rock in his tool box 
and carefully folded the paper. The 
next morning he sought out MSget 
O’Malley. 

“Could I talk to you a minute?” 
asked Cornpone. 

“Sure. What’s your problem this 
time?” O’Malley said, gruffly. 

“Well, Sarge,’ said Cornpone in a 
dubious tone, “I think somebody’s 
puttin’ me on... .” 

“Puttin? you on?” 

“Yeah. I got this note here... .” 

MSgt O’Malley took the note and read 
it hastily. For a moment he squinted 
at Cornpone, then he burst into bellow- 
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ing guffaws. 

“You can laugh, if you want to,” 
said Cornpone. “But I want to see the 
captain.” 

“Cornpone,” said O’Malley, between 
uncontrollable laughter, “Capt Duvene 
is a very busy man. He ain’t got time 
to be chasing down jokers who send 
notes.” 

“You think it’s just some joker?” 

“What the hell else could it be—or 
maybe the Martians think you’re such 
a good wheel-assembly man they can’t 
do without you. Cornpone, you’re an 
eightball. Shove off before I lose my 
temper.” 

Cornpone took O’Malley’s rebuff 
silently, and went back to work. Sev- 
eral times he rushed topside for a 
vantage point when it was time for the 
squadron’s planes to return. The big 
jets would come whistling down the 
starboard side of the ship, peel grace- 
fully off at intervals and circle into the 
“Slot” astern of the carrier, looking like 
great birds with their flaps drooping, 
landing gear and tail hook down. 
Guided by the mirror landing system, 
they jockeyed into position to line up 
with the angled-deck runway. Down 
over the deck they came, and Cornpone 


_ Cornpone 


Mess, he needled Svenson, who ap- 
peared unusually serene and unworried. 
Svenson announced confidently, that 
very shortly the hoti, now secured under 
lock and key in Colonel Dickens state- 
room aboard the Hornet, would be 
placed on display aboard the Lake 
Hamilton. O'Malley grabbed a ’copter 
returning to his ship, slightly puzzled 
by Svenson’s attitude. 

Each time after he watched his 
squadron’s planes land, Cornpone came 
down from the flight deck with deeper 
furrows in his homely face. He seemed 
not to notice the taunts and jibes that 
had increased since the fiasco of the 
“phantom gremlin of the nose-wheel 
assembly” as someone had put it. 
Finally he approached O’Malley again. 

“Sarge, can I see you for a minute?” 
asked Cornpone. 

“O'Malley looked up in annoyance. 
“What’s on your mind, Ridley?” 

“Sarge, I been watching the landings, 
and I’m kinda worried about numbers 
3,5,7,8 and 12. I wonder if you’d... .” 

“Look Ridley,” said O’Maliey, ‘don’t 
tell me you're getting white flashes 
again... 2” 

“I don’t mean to bother you,” said 
apologetically, “but I’m 
kinder afeared they’re about to go... .” 

“Dammit, Ridley, when are you going 
to get it through your head it’s not your 





winced each time, as the tricycle land- 
ing gear shuddered under the impact 
of the 15-one plane slamming onto the 
deck. 

MSgt O’Malley grinned with pleasure 
at the dispatch containing the per- 
centage of aircraft availability of each 
squadron. His outfit was not only 
ahead of the Marine squadron aboard 
the Lake Hamilton, but also topped 
every Navy squadron in the Seventh 
Fleet. At lunch time he grabbed a 
‘copter hop to the Lake Hamilton, 
steaming 10,000 yards away, off the 
Hornet’s stern, for a quick visit with 
MSgt Svenson. Over lunch in the CPO 
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job to do the worrying around here?” 
snapped O’Malley. “You just do what 
you’re told, and let me and the captain 
do the worrying!” 

The unhappy corporal went back to 
his chores of cleaning up oil puddles 
and sorting nuts and bolts. Morosely, 
he pulled up a box of odds and ends for 
cleaning. Among them he saw a 
familiar object—yellow paper crumpled 
around an irregular stone. Hastily, he 
unwrapped the rock and read the note. 

Corporal Ezra Ridley, 

We have looked into your records 
and find that our choice was more than 
gratifying. We find that you have, in 


addition to the regular qualities of the 
mechanical-minded earthman, a percep. 
tion of machines which rises far above 
the normal. You will, indeed, be an 
interesting subject when we bring yoy 
here for study and experimentation, 
Final instructions will follow. 

This time, with beads of sweat on his 
brow, Cornpone again chased down 
O'Malley. 

“Cornpone,” said O’Malley, “you 
don’t really believe these notes come 
from outer space, do you?” 

“I dunno,” said Cornpone. ‘Maybe 
somebody’s pullin’ my leg, but then 
again, maybe they’re comin’ from. .. .” 

“Sure, sure,” said O'Malley. ‘They're 
gonna swoop down in a flying saucer 
an’ whisk you away an’ we gonna have 
to make out all by ourselves without 
your abnormal powers.” 

“Well, it could be. . . .” said Com- 
pone weakly. 

“And it could be, you ain’t got all 
your marbles. Shove off.”  ¢ 

After watching the night hop come in, 
Cornpone trudged up to the bow and 
sat on a bit, moodily watching the moon 
shining on the sea and the roll of water 
off the bow slide by. He was homesick 
for the first time in many months and 
wondered what his pappy was doing. 
Probably, he thought, out coon hunting 
with Joe. He thought about numbers 
3,5,7,8 and 12. Then he remembered his 
father’s parting advice. “Son, gonna be 
many a time you gonna have to decide 
whether to fish or cut bait. Allus re- 
member us Ridleys ain’t bait cutters. 

At approximately 0700 MSgt O’Mal- 
ley stepped out of the hatchway onto 
the after end of hangar bay #3. He 
took one look and his face registered 
horror. There in the bay, their noses 
supported on jacks, were five of the 
squadron’s jets. Scattered underneath 
each plane was its nose wheel assembly. 

“Ridley!” bellowed O’Malley, his face 
stormy. 

Cornpone, covered with grease and 
sweat, climbed from under a plane. 

“All right, let’s go see The Man,” 
said O'Malley. 

The CO, 
Duvene,__ the 


LtCol Dickens, Capt 
maintenance officer, 


O’Malley and Cornpone were in the, 


colonel’s stateroom. O’Malley was ex- 
plaining the situation. 

“Colonel,” he said, “this man _ has 
deliberately disabled five planes for at 
least two days, maybe more. He acted 
without authority and I wish to place 
him on report.” 

The colonel looked at the pale, sweat- 
ing and grease-smeared corporal. “Rid- 
ley, why did you do this? A grudge 
against the outfit?” 

“Oh, no, Sir,” said Cornpone. “I'd 
never do anything to harm my own 
squadron.” (continued on page 82) 
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ot all OR MARINES, Korea was a__ A suggestion by the chaplain pleased 
‘ F new kind of war. There everyone, although its realization 
“oS were hot meals a_ few seemed almost an impossibility. The 
= hundred yards from the bunkers. A annual Navy Relief Drive was already 
— thousand yards from a fire fight, you under way, he said; why not set up a 
— might have found rifle inspections on complete carnival, with the proceeds 
cae Saturday mornings. One ridge behind, going to the Navy Relief Fund? The 
é am you'd find hot showers or an evening idea was enthusiastically approved, and 
cng, movie. But, with it all, bunker life was the colonel immediately appointed the 
oan no holiday. Korea was a full-fledged chaplain to head a committee to run 
nhee war, where people got hurt and killed. the affair. The officers also decided 
d bis Probably, most amazing, by combat that, if it was worth doing, it was 
un be standards, was something called “going worth doing right; why confine the 
me in reserve.” And you ‘could find men carnival to the battalion—why couldn't 
a who much preferred to stay on the the battalion organize a carnival for 
‘| front line, rather than spend a couple the entire division? 
Mal- of weeks in a reserve area. ( The chaplain left the conference 
peer In June, 1953, the First Marine Di- shaking his head and wondering what 
He vision, after many months of fighting, he had let himself in for. Undismayed, j 
seed waiting, and fighting, on the MLR however, he selected a small group of jj 
nil pulled back to Camp Casey, a tent en- dynamic, resourceful Marine officers ; 
the campment 30 miles northeast of Seoul, and NCOs to plan and run the show. 
asi for a rest. It was a respite from the “We'll need beer,” said First Lieu- 
ably. struggle for enemy ridges and hills. It tenant Hunt Kerrigan, a member of the 
face | WS a time to relax and take it easy. committee. “Lots of beer... .” 
But Korea was also a war of contrasts; A few moments of penciling on a 
jai after a few days, monotony crept in. scrap of paper yielded an estimate. 
Volley balls, cards and acey-deucy About 10,000 cases would handle the 
- boards began getting dusty. A few men customers. 
a even admitted they were just a bit “You guys are off your rockers,” said 
apt homesick for the sound of Commie a sergeant in Division Supply. “There 
ated bugles. ain’t that much beer in Korea. What 
pi Lieutenant Colonel Jackson’  B. beer we get is rationed, and 10,000 cases 
pr Butterfield, CO of the 1st Battalion, is better’n the entire division’s allow- 
Fifth Marines, noted the symptoms. He ance for three months! Sell pink 
a pondered the situation, then called a lemonade—if you can find the lemons!” 
ae conference of battalion officers to dis- Kerrigan was not discouraged. Al- 
sted | cUSS the problem and make plans for ready somewhat of a legendary figure 
lace { Some special recreation for his men. among Marines in Korea, he was back 
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CAMP CASEY (cont.) 


for his third combat tour, and had 
been wounded five times since the 
fighting had begun. “Get me some 
trucks,” he said, “and give me about 
three days. I'll find the beer.” 

Trucks were procured and Kerrigan’s 
caravan roared off in a swirl of Korean 
dust. For three days the chaplain and 
the men waited. In the middle of the 
fourth night, the chaplain was 
awakened to answer a call on a field 
phone. It was Kerrigan. He was at 
an Army Depot, 200 miles south. He 
had the beer, but there was a small 
problem. The Army wanted to be paid 
for it. The committee had no money. 

How much did the Army want for 
the beer? 

A mere $16,000. 

“Try to get it on credit,” suggested 
the chaplain. “We’ll pay for it later.” 

“I don’t think they trust me,” said 
the lieutenant, “but Ill try.” 

Kerrigan also suggested that the 
chaplain ask for a little Divine as- 
sistance. The chaplain was reluctant to 
pray for beer, but wished the lieutenant 
luck. 

Twenty-four hours later, Kerrigan’s 
triumphant truck safari thumped into 
the camp, piled high with beer. But, 
sitting astride each of the six truck- 
loads of beer, was an Army MP. The 
lieutenant had the beer on consignment, 
but the Army had sent along an armed 
detachment to ensure its safety until 
it was paid for. 

The arrival of the beer brought to 
mind a few challenging problems. How 
to cool it and serve it to thousands of 
men? Someone remembered that the 
Army had numerous small, light re- 
connaissance boats. Why not drag the 
boats up on land and fill them with 
ice and beer? The boats were cum- 
shawed, and the next day, they were 
added to the growing stockpile of 
carnival material. 

Panic swept the area when the ice- 
search party reported that there didn’t 
seem to be enough ice in all Korea to 
cool 10,000 cases of beer. U. S. military 
sources could promise only a few hun- 
dred pounds. The committee needed 
thousands of pounds. Again the daunt- 
less Lt. Kerrigan rode off in the dusk 
in a jeep to nose around and see if he 
couldn’t come up with an undiscovered 
supply. Someone shouted a word of 
warning. “Remember the ox-cart!” The 
reference was to a World War II epi- 
sode when Marines in North China 
went searching for ice to cool their beer 
and were shanghaied by the Reds in 
an ox-cart for “indoctrination,” and 
later released unharmed. 

By some quirk of alchemistic intui- 
tion, Kerrigan sniffed out the only large 
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cache of ice in Korea. In a huge, under- 
ground cave, not far from Seoul, he 
discovered tons of ice which had been 
sawed from a frozen lake the previous 
Winter and preserved in the cool cave. 
Kerrigan made a deal to buy the en- 
tire cache, carefully calculating the 
time of pick-up. This involved slide- 
rule logistics which would have to 
cover some very vital factors. There 
would be the loading time from cave 
to truck, travel time over rutty roads, 
loss through melting in the sun, un- 
loading time, and icing-down time. 
With beer, ice and storage problems 
solved, there remained only the build- 
ing of-a bar on which to serve the 
brew. Approximately 10,000 patrons 
were expected to attend the carnival. 
All would be hot, dusty—and owners 
of parched throats. All would be 
clamoring for the delectable suds. 
Obviously, no ordinary bar would be 
adequate. Again, the inexhaustible 
supplies of the nearby Eighth Army 
were made available to the Marines. 
In a depot, not far away, were stored 
many sections of a pontoon bridge. 
These were connected to form a bar 
more than 900 feet long, settling for 


_ all time the argument about the longest 


bar in the world. 

Each company of the lst Battalion 
was given a project to operate at the 
carnival, and the company raising the 
highest amount for the drive would be 
given appropriate recognition and 
honors. Instantly, fierce competition 
arose as each company plotted and 
labored to rig up the most attractive 
carnival concession. 

It now became apparent that there 
was an appalling shortage of materials 
with which to construct the games of 
chance so necessary to a carnival’s 
success. It was also a matter of record 





that there were few such materials 
available in Korea. The committee, 
encouraged by its previous success, de. 
cided to seek permission for a sub. 
committee to journey to Japan ip 
search of items to be used in the cop- 
struction of concessions by the com. 
panies. Permission was granted, and a 
staff sergeant, a corporal and a PFC 
were given a set of “space available” 
no-cost travel orders. 

The smooth-talking Lt. Kerrigan had 
been able to talk the Army into a pay- 
later arrangement, but no one had any 
illusions about wheedling a credit plan 
out of the wary Japanese shopkeepers, 
The committee still had no funds at its 
disposal, but several officers with 
money piled up on the books, volun- 
teered to lend the committee the 
minimum amount they figured they'd 
need—$1500. The only _ condition: 
pay it back after the carnival. The 
money was turned over to the sergeant, 
corporal and PFC, who immediately 
bummed a ride to the nearest airfield 
where their urgent mission got them a 
plane ride to Japan. 

In Tokyo, the trio began making 
purchases and arranged for the ma- 
terial to be delivered to the USAF 
airfield outside the city. The arrival of 
numerous items, and the huge pile 
they soon made in the USAF terminal, 
aroused the curiosity of the Air Force. 
Finally, the three Marines were called 
on the mat by the Base Operations 
Officer, a lieutenant colonel. 

“Just how” asked the colonel, “do 
you figure on getting several tons of 
this bulky stuff back to Korea? Ina 
rowboat? You don’t have orders with 
any kind of priority, and no authoriza- 
tion whatsoever for any air cargo. ...” 

A selling job followed which must be 
recorded as_ classic. The _ colonel 
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eventually agreed to see if he could 
find a C-119 Flying Boxcar somewhere 
in the Far East which could airlift them 
and their cargo from Tokyo, Japan, 
to Seoul, Korea. 

Back in Korea, at Camp Casey, word 
of the mission to Japan was anxiously 
awaited. There was unlimited specula- 
tion out loud and largely for the 
benefit of the officers who had loaned 
the money—about how long it would 
take three Marines, on a wild liberty in 
Tokyo, to run through $1500. Eventu- 
ally, a telephone call broke the tension. 
The sergeant and his two-man platoon 
had landed at Seoul with the goods. 
Send two large trucks. 

“They had receipts for every penny 
they'd spent,’’ the chaplain recalls. 
“Their bookkeeping was flawless.” 

With the Tokyo shipment portioned 
out to the various companies, ingenuity 
was rampant. Booths, stands and other 
facilities mushroomed on the big, flat 
field which served as the parade ground 
for the First Marine Division. Head- 
quarters was approached with a request 
that a dress parade be held to kick 
off the carnival. Invitations were sent 
to other United Nations troops in the 
area to attend. Navy ships in nearby 
ports were also invited. Scuttlebutt of 
the coming carnival began to spread 
among U. S. military units all over 
South Korea. Inevitably, war corre- 
spondents heard about it, and a writer- 
photographer team from a _ national 
magazine requested permission from the 
Marine commanding general to cover 
the event. 

The general was not pleased. He had 
been only vaguely aware that the 1st 
Battalion was rigging up some sort of 
charity affair, and was somewhat sur- 
prised that an important news magazine 
was interested in a story. The general 
summoned the principals involved and 
they gave him a complete briefing. 

The general was delighted with the 
initiative shown in attempting to raise 
funds for the Navy Relief, and, equally 
important, he realized the value of 
lifting morale for the troops in reserve. 
However, he was opposed to national 
publicity for the carnival, since it could 
give the impression that the whole 
thing was a stunt. He added that the 
Marines were in Korea to fight, were 
doing magnificently just that, and that 
he didn’t want the American public to 
get the idea that anybody was doping 
off and having a picnic, regardless of 
how innocent their carnival might be. 
The general told the officers to go right 
ahead and have their fund-raising affair 
—provided the national magazine could 
be dissuaded from covering the 
operation. 

The committee was in a cloud of 
gloom. Discouraging a writer-photog- 
trapher team of a powerful magazine 








from covering an event they think will 
be newsworthy is a trick on a par with 
an elephant doing handstands on a 


high wire. But fortune again smiled 
on the committee when the chaplain 
telephoned the reporter and offered to 
supply him with a detailed description 
of exactly what was planned. The 
reporter listened, then said, “Well, 
thanks, chaplain, but don’t trouble 
yourself. I don’t think there’s anything 
in it for us.” 

Companies rushed their projects to 
completion. There were baseball-milk 
bottle concessions, ring toss, bingo, 
roulette, and just about every known 
game of chance. One booth was pre- 
pared to vend hamburgers and hot dogs 
at outrageous prices, and, as antici- 
pated, had long waiting lines all day. 
One company rigged up a huge water- 
filled tank, with a trip-chair above it. 
A hit with a baseball (25 cents per 
throw) dumped the victim sitting in 
the chair into the tank of water. A 
high-level official vetoed the brilliant 
plan of one company which had ob- 
tained volunteers from all the nurses, 
and other girls in the area, to take part 
in a dollar-per-dance concession. 

The day of the carnival was bright 
and clear. By the time the troops 
marched out on parade the area was 
filled with people, including uniforms 
of many nations. Booths set up to sell 
“carnival money” were swamped. 
Money poured in so fast that com- 
mittee members operating the exchange 
booths couldn’t stop to count it; they 
stuffed shoe boxes full of bills and 
stored them in the safe. The six-man 
Army MP unit, still guarding the beer 
and patiently waiting for their money, 


stood watch over the cash. 

Bands played, concessionaires 
hawked their wares, and the crowds 
were in a festive mood. A _ strange 
situation developed at the water-tank 
concession. There were as many 
volunteers to sit in the victim’s chair 
above the tank as there were people 
anxious to try their hand at dumping 
the chair-sitter into the tank. The. 
operators seriously considered charging 
for a turn at sitting in the victim’s 
chair. The world’s longest bar did a 
booming business. 

New arrivals poured into the carnival 
grounds all day. By late afternoon 
business was still booming, and con- 
cession operators were wailing as they 
ran out of merchandise or prizes. 
Finally the last thirst was quenched, 
and the crowd regretfully began drifting 
away. 

The cash was counted, the Army 
reimbursed for the beer, and other 
debts paid. There was a net profit of 
more than $10,000, which was donated 
to the Navy Relief Society. Just as 
important, the men had had a ball. 
When questioned, a PFC told the 
colonel, “Sir, that was the best damn 
party I ever been to.” 

As the sun went down, the exhausted 
but happy committee members sur- 
veyed the wreckage and litter of the 
day’s activities. “I'll never forget my 
last impression of the carnival,’’ said 
the chaplain. “The colonel and some 
of us were standing there talking when 
colors went at sundown. It was quite 
a sight. The group of us standing 
stiffly at attention and saluting in the 
middle of that big field, surrounded 
by 60,000 empty beer cans.” END 
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P [ EBHIE, Marine squad will carry 

its own close support weapon 
when the recently adopted 
M-79 40-mm. Grenade Launcher is 
issued to FMF units. 

During an assault, squad leaders will 
be able to direct close supporting fire 
with the new launcher. The trajectory 
of the weapon will make it possible to 
rain deadly high explosive missiles into 
“dead spots” in front of the squad’s 
position, which otherwise could not be 
reached by small arms fire. 

The M-79 is designed to overlap the 
gap between maximum hand grenade 
range and the minimum 81-mm. mortar 
range. It gives the rifle company an 
organic area weapon which can provide 
immediate supporting fire, but which 
does not require additional communi- 
cation or fire control facilities. 

Firing the M-79 is so simple that 
little special training is required for the 
operator. The basic rules for “lining 
’em up and squeezing ’em off” are the 
only firing instructions needed and there 
are almost no maintenance problems. 

The accuracy of the new launcher is 


New striking power for the 
Marine infantry unit. 





surprising. During field demonstrations, 
Marines who had never handled the 
M-79 were permitted to fire it. First- 
round direct hits at ranges greater than 
200 meters were not uncommon. 

Although the M-79 has a high degree 
of built-in accuracy, direct hits are not 
essential because the projectile has a 
lethal radius similar to that of the hand 
grenade. 

The new grenade launcher, which was 
developed by the Army at the Spring- 
field Armory, is an unusual looking 
weapon. It only measures 28.6 inches 
overall, while the all-aluminum barrel 
is 14 inches long. Except for the fold- 
ing leaf sight and the concave stock, it 
might be mistaken for a sawed-off, 
large bore, single-shot shotgun. 

The strangely shaped stock and the 
rubber pad on the butt are designed to 
reduce recoil, while the leaf sight, 
graduated to 375 meters, is used for 
long-range firing. 

The 40-mm. cartridge is four inches 
long and weighs only nine ounces. Six 
ounces of the total weight is taken up 
by the projectile, which is propelled at 


250 feet per secona by a 5.6 grain 
powder charge. Like the M-79 barrel, 
the cartridge case is made of aluminum, 

Two types of grenade will be issued 
for the M-79. One is an _ explosive 
round designed for anti-personnel use. 
while the other is a spotting shell which 
releases a puff of smoke on impact. 

The fuzes on each round, which arm 
themselves after they have traveled 30 
yards, are highly sensitive. During the 
Marine Corps field demonstrations, 
which involved extensive firing, only 
two fuzes failed to function. Both 
projectiles landed in soft mud. 

Although the M-79 looks like a shot- 
gun, it is actually a rifle. Six grooves 
in the barrel spin the projectile one full 
turn in 48 inches, which greatly adds to 
the accuracy of the weapon. 

Single rounds are loaded by hand into 
the M-79’s break action. With a little 
practice, an operation should be able 
to maintain a devastating rate of fire 
with the weapon. 

Some M-79s are now in the hands of 
Marine infantrymen. Mémbers of the 
First and Second Divisions and the 


by SSgt Charles R. Kester 
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First Provisional Marine Brigade are 
using the grenade launchers as part of 
the FMF Troop Tests now being con- 
ducted by the Marine Corps Landing 
Force Development Center. The tests 
will determine how many of the 40-mm. 
jaunchers will be assigned to the rifle 
squad and platoon, and they will 
establish how the M-79 should be used 
in conjunction with the M-14 rifle and 
M-60 machine gun. 

Marines of the First Division, Sec- 
ond Division and First Brigade were 
given their first view of the M-79 last 
Fall, when Major Loren R. Smith and 
GySgt Charles J. Garland, of the Ma- 
rine Corps Equipment Board, at 
Quantico, visited the units to dermon- 
strate equipment now being evaluated 
by the Marine Corps. 

During the demonstrations, the capa- 
bilities of the M-79 were explained and 
members of the audience were invited 
to fire the grenade launcher. 

“The M-79 generated a lot of en- 
thusiasm during the demonstrations,” 
reports Maj Smith. “Both officers and 
enlisted men who saw the M-79 in use 
thought that it filled a long-felt need.” 
END 
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GySgt Charles Garland demonstrated firing 
positions with the new launcher. 
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The strong, simple design of the M-79 is shown in this sketch. 
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"What time is it, Sarge?" 

"You goin’ someplace?" 

"| was just wondering. ... 

"Yeah?" 

"| was wondering what time of night 
the moon was where it is now." 

"Why?" 

"So's tomorrow night when it's in the 
same place, I'll know what time it is." 

"Tomorrow night we'll still both be 
here, an’ I'll still have my watch, and 
I'll still be able to tell you what time 
it is." 

"Yeah, but suppose the goonies 
come over that hill and find out there's 
only two of us... ." 

"Then we won't care what time it is." 

"| might." 

"Tell me one thing, Blinky, how does 
it feel for a little runt to be out here 
fightin’ a great big war?" 

"Whatta you mean, Sarge?" 

"Well, take me... I'm a big guy. 
I'm a big fightin’ Marine, like they say. 


But here's you. You're a little guy— 
a real little guy. Don't you feel kinda 
lost in a big old war like this?" 

"| don't know. . . | guess | figure 
it this way: | got a rifle, an’ it's just 
as big as the one you got, an’ it don't 
take no strong man to pull that little 
old trigger. An’ you know somethin’, 
Sarge, | betcha I'm a better shot'n you 
are." 

"Maybe. But it don't take no bullet 
right in the belly button to kill one 
of them gooks." 

"Yeah, but if that was all you could 
see of him, like maybe there's a little 
hole in the bush he's hidin' behind, an’ 
all you could see through the hole was 
his belly button, could you hit it?" 

‘| wouldn't have to, stupid. If | 
could see his belly button, I'd know 
there was more of him all around it, 
wouldn't 1?" 

"Oh, sure. But, it'd be kinda nice to 
hit him there anyhow, if you could." 

TURN PAGE 
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DIALOGUE (cont.) 


"Sometimes | wonder how in hell you 
ever got promoted to corporal?" 

oe 

"Yeah?" 

"You feel real good about bein’ a 
big guy fightin’ a big war? You happy 
it's a big war ‘cause you're a big guy?" 

"Right now, no. They ain't nothin’ 
worse than a big guy gettin’ stuck off 
in the boonies with the goonies, an’ 
havin’ nothing but a runt for a side- 
kick." 

"Sarge, you ain't bein’ very nice. 
If you don't like talkin’ to me, | can 
find my own rock to sit in back of." 

"It ain't that, Blinky. It's only that. 

. well, put yourself in my place. May- 
be the goonies just wing me bad, so's 
| can't move. You know, maybe a bad 
one in the chest. I'm layin’ there, dyin’ 
if | don't get hustled back to the CP. 
An' maybe you don't catch one—l 
don't see how you could, you're so 
damn little it'd take old Morris Fisher 
to hit you—an' there you are, an’ there 
| am, bleedin’ to death. How's a little 
runt like you gonna carry me back to 
the CP?" 

"I'd do it." 

"You'd drag me back, that's what! 
Across all them rocks through that ice 
cold creek we passed a way back. 
Well, lemme tell you this—if | get hit 
an' you don't, just let me lay there. 
| do not want to be drug back, under- 
stand?" 

"Sure, Sarge. If that's the way you 
want it." 

"That's the way | want it." 

"OK, Sarge." 

"You know somethin’, Blinky... ." 

"Yeah?" 

"You're lucky. You get hit, | carry 
you back. | get hit, | get drug. This 
is a lousy war." 

"Ain't they all?" 

“How many you fought in?" 

"One. This one. An’ | ain't got it 
figured yet... ." 

"You ain't got what figured?" 

"Why are we fightin'?" 

"We're fightin’ on accounta de- 
mocracy."" 

"| thought that was World War I." 

"Naw. All wars. As long as we got 
democracy there's gonna be wars be- 
cause there's always somebody fightin’ 
against it." 

“But why are you and me fightin'?" 

"We're fightin for democracy." 

"But why should we fight for some- 
thing that causes wars?" 
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"It don't cause wars all by itself, 
stupid; it's just that other people don't 
like it on accounta they ain't got it." 

"Sarge, old man, you ain't makin’ 
much sense." 

"What does? Here we sit in the 
middle of nowhere, back of a rock, with 
a field telephone. Who can we talk 
to? A couple of dumb jerks back at 
the CP, waitin' to relay a message if 
the gooks get reenforcements. Can we 
call up a couple of cute chicks and 
have ‘em stroll here an' keep us com- 
pany? We can not. All we can call 
is a couple of dumb jerks." 

"We ain't checked the goonies’ 
perimeter for a half hour. | better 
crawl over there and take a look." 

“It's my turn." 

"No, Sarge, you went the last time." 

"Who's in command here?" 

"You are, Sarge." 

"It's my turn. Cover me." 

“But, Sarge, remember what you 
said. If you get hit, | gotta drag you 
a 

"| ain't gonna get hit." 

"Button your shirt, your belly but- 
ton's showin'." 

"Wise guy... ." 

* *« * 

"Well, what were they doin'?" 

Sittin’ around a fire and stinkin’ the 
place up." 

"That all?" 

"One of 'em was cleanin’ a machine 
gun." 

"How many were there?" 

‘About ten." ’ 

"Where was the guy with the 
machine gun?" 

"What difference does it make?" 

"| was just wonderin’... ." 

"He was by himself, near the edge 
of the clearing." 

"Did he have it all apart?" 

"Sort of. But | think he was gonna 
put it together just as | crawled 
away." 

"Think he'll put a fresh clip of ammo 
in when he gets it together?" 

"Yeah, Blinky. | think he will." 

‘How many rounds, you figure?" 

“Twenty-five. Why?" 

"| was just thinkin’... . 

"Now, listen, stupid... ." 

How many grenades you got?" 

Five." 

"| got five." 

"So what?" 

"It's turnin’ colder an’ those clouds 
could mean snow, Sarge... ." 


"Like | said, it's a lousy war." 
“We ain't helpin' to end it sittin’ 


back of a rock, tendin' a field phone." 

"They're endin’ it right now at Pan. 
munjom." 

"Sure they are. Home for Christ. 
mas, they said. We gonna pitch a 
couple of tents, fly a couple of bal- 
loons to mark the spot, an’ talk peace." 

"It takes time, Blinky. They can't 
even understand what they're saying to 
each other. Whatta ya expect?" 

"| don't care what they're doin’ at 
Panmunjom. I'm gettin’ tired of sittin’ 
here, back of this rock." 

"You got any better ideas?" 

"Yeah, Sarge. | was just thinkin’, 
if those Commies wasn't sittin’ over 
there, we wouldn't have to be sittin’ 
over here." 

“But they are." 

"Yeah. Right now, they are." 

‘Maybe we could call ‘em on the 
phone and tell ‘em to go away." 

"You suppose that goonie hes that 
machine gun together yet?" 

"Maybe." 

"Ll was just thinkin’, 
take a look, Sarge." 

"No." 

"Maybe they got reenforcements 
from the other side of the slope." 

"Maybe." 

"lL better look.” 

"Blinky, you're givin' me a hard time, 
an' | don't like when you give me a 
hard time... ." 

"But, Sarge, we got orders. 
me go take a look." 

"You are the stupidest... ." 

"Cover me." 

* * * 

"Where the hell you been, Blinky? 
You been gone long enough to bring 
back beer from Seoul." 

"| had to wait till the joker slipped 
the clip in the gun." 

"What for?" 

"What for! We need that gun!" 

“Sure we do. We _ gotta have 
souvenirs. We can't go back to the CP 
empty-handed, can we?" 

"No, Sarge. We got it made. All | 
gotta do is creep up on that goonie, 
clobber him and take the gun. You 
start throwin’ grenades and | blast the 
gooks when they get up to run." 

"You outta your mind? | am a ser- 
geant. | am in command here. We 
will not... .” 

"Please, Sarge. ... 

"We got orders. We stay with the 
phone till the gooks make a move. ..." 

"They ain't never gonna move." 

"Then we stay.” 

"But, Sarge. (continued on page 88) 
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PART Il 


29 Apr 1862: 
A Battalion of Marines, numbering 
approximately 250, under the com- 
mand of Captain John L. Broome, 
disembarked and took possession of 
New Orleans facilities. 
At the Custom House, he detailed 
‘ a Captain Alan Ramsay and a detach- 
Bea ment to occupy it and hoist the Amer- 
ican flag upon it. Here they were joined 
by a force of seamen from the USS 
Hartford with two howitzers, whereupon 
those left marched to the City Hall in 
the center of the city. Second Lieu- 
tenant John C. Harris, nephew of the 
Commandant, was ordered to occupy 
the building and haul down the Con- 
federate flag. The remainder of the 
force marched back to the fleet anchor- 
age. Upon the arrival of General Ben- 
jamin Butler on 1 May, the Marines 
evacuated the city. 





8 May 1862: 


Marine Detachments of the USS 
Dakota, USS Mount Vernon, USS 
St. Lawrence, USS San Jacinto, and 
USS Susquehanna participated in 
the bombardment of Sewell’s Point, 
Va. 

TURN PAGE 


titty Marines... 


by Richard A. Long 


THIRTY MARINES (cont.) 


15 May 1862: 
The Marine Guard of the USS 


Galena, together with crews of the 
USS Aroostook, USS Monitor, USS 
Naugatuck, and USS Port Royal, 
participated in the bombardment of 
Confederate defenses on Drury’s 
Bluff, eight miles below Richmond 
on the James River. 

Cpl John F. Mackie, USMC, a mem- 
ber of the Galena Guard, was cited in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Navy for 
his gallantry in the bombardment. 
Colonel Commandant Harris promised 
a correspondent that he would try to 
procure a medal for him. In Depart- 
ment of the Navy General Orders #17, 
issued on 10 July 1863, Mackie was 
awarded the first Medal of Honor 
authorized a member of the Marine 
Corps. 


25 May 1862: 


A battalion of Marines, under the 
command of Captain Charles G. 
McCanwley, re-occupied the Gosport 
(Norfolk) Naval Yard, Va. 


24 Jun—1 Jul 1862: 


Sixty Marines from the USS Alba- 
tross, USS James Adger, and USS 
Keystone State, all under the com- 
mand of First Lieutenant H. B. 
Lowry, boarded the USS Hall and 
USS Henry Andrew, and performed 
duty as sharpshooters in raids up the 
Santee and Wahamau Rivers, near 
Georgetown, S. C. 


28 Jun 1862: 


In the course of an advance of Far- 
ragut’s fleet up the Mississippi River, 
the Marine Guards of USS Brooklyn, 
First Lieutenant James Forney; USS 
Hartford, Captain John L. Broome 
and First Lieutenant John H. Hig- 
bee; and USS Richmond, Captain 


Alan Ramsay, manned the great 


guns in action with Confederate 
batteries at Vicksburg, Miss. 


15 Jul 1862: 


Marine Detachments of Union ships 
engaged in action against the Con- 
federate Ram Arkansas above Vicks- 
burg. 


17-18 July 1862: 


Twenty Marines from the USS 
Potomac, under the command of 
First Lieutenant George W. Collier, 
participated in an expedition up the 
Pascagoula River, Miss. 

Acting with the U. S. Steamers Grey 
Cloud and New London, the objective 
was to capture or destroy a steamer and 
two schooners rumored to be loading 
with cotton, and to destroy telegraphic 
communications between Pascagoula 
and Mobile, Ala. Assisted by 20 sailors, 
Collier’s command was able to destroy 
the communications, but upon pursu- 
ing the Confederate vessels upstream, 
they were ambushed by cavalry and 
infantry along the shore and forced to 
turn back to care for three who were 
wounded. 


23-28 Aug 1862: 


Major Addison Garland, command- 
ing Marines at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
dispatched Captain David M. Cohen 
and a force of Marines to quell a 
riot within the command of Army 
General Spinola’s “Empire Brigade” 
in East New York City. 


Aug 1862: 


Ninety-five Marines of the USS 
Wabash and USS New Ironsides, all 
under the command of First Lieu- 
tenant H. B. Lowry, installed bat- 
teries of Whitworth and Parrott guns 
on Morris Island, outside Charleston 


Harbor, S. C. 
25 Sep 1862: 


Marines re-occupied the Navy Yard, 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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31 Oct 1862: 


Death of Major William W. Russell, 
Paymaster, United States Marine 
Corps. 


3 Nov 1862: 


Having been ordered by the Com. 
mandant to command a new Marine 
barracks at Mare Island, Calif., 
Major Addison Garland asked 
authorization for a large number of 
officers and men and for specific 
instructions concerning his official re- 
lationships with his naval superiors 
at the new station. 


4 Nov 1862: 


One hundred and fifty Marines, 
under the command of Captain Mat- 
thew R. Kintzing, arrived at Cairo, 
Ill., to establish a new naval station. 


10 Nov 1862: 


Colonel Commandant Harris gave 
Maj Garland his initial instructions, 
specifically assigning him the task of 
planning the barracks at Mare Island 
to accommodate 300 to 400 rhen, and 
requested estimates of cost for their 
construction. 


20 Nov 1862: 


Captain John C. Cash promoted to 
major and appointed Paymaster, 
United States Marine Corps. 


5 Dec 1862: 


Marine Guards of the USS Ottawa, 
USS Pembina, and USS Seneca par- 
ticipated in the occupation of a 
Confederate fort on Wassaw Island, 
Wassaw Sound, Ga. 


7 Dec 1862: 


Capture of two companies of Ma- 
rines under the command of Maj 
Addison Garland, aboard the U. S. 
Mail Steamship Ariel off the eastern 
end of Cuba, by the Confederate 
Raider Alabama, Captain Raphael 
Semmes, CSN, Commanding. 


Maj Garland and his Marine com- 
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Two companies of Marines aboard the U.S. Mail Steamer Arie! were 


captured by the Confederate Raider Alabama off the coast of Cuba 
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mand were en route, by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, to establish the 
barracks at Mare Island, Calif. Sur- 
prised while at dinner, the Ariel hove 
to when the Alabama fired a shot into 
the foremast above the head of Maj 
Garland. All arms, ammunition, and 
supplies of the Marines were taken by 
the Confederates. Officers and men, 
after being offered a berth in the 
Alabama, and subsequently declining, 
were paroled with the promise not to 
serve against the Confederacy. Writing 
from Aspinwall, Colombia, Garland in- 
formed the Commandant of his desire 
to continue to California upon his 
assignment, not considering this a vio- 
lation of his parole. In addition to 
asking a Navy Department ruling in the 
matter, however, he also asked for a 
replacement of arms and accoutrements. 





1stLt McLane Tilton 


13 Dec 1862: 


First Lieutenant Thomas McElrath 
arrived at the Flag Ship Lancaster 
in Panama with a detachment of 
Marines, after receiving his parole 
from the capture of the Ariel. A 
portion of these were sent on to 
California with McElrath, and the 
remainder replaced the Marine 


Guard of the USS Narragansett. 
27 Dec 1862: 


Maj Garland and his command ar- 
rived at the U. S. Station Ship In- 
dependence, Mare Island, Calif. Dif- 
ficulty was encountered in obtaining, 
from the Navy, rations for the 
laundresses sent out with the de- 
tachment. 


Late 1862: 
A detachment of Marines, under the 
command of First Lieutenant McLane 
Tilton, garrisoned Pilot Town, La. 
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During Farragut's attack on Rebel batteries at Port Hudson, La., four 
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Marines were killed, nine wounded and seven missing 


2 Jan 1863: 


U. S. Flag-Steamer Wachusett cap- 
tured the Confederate Iron-Steamer 
Virginia off Mujeres Island, Yucatan, 
Mexico. First Lieutenant George P. 
Houston and an 18-man Marine 
Guard took charge of the vessel and 
sailed it to Key West, Fla., for dis- 


position. 


12 Jan 1863: 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles 
notified Col Harris that all officers 
and men captured “on the sea and 
sea and gulf coasts and waters flow- 
ing into the same” were exchanged 
as of 10 December 1862. 

These provisions relieved the officers 
and men of the Mare Island detachment 
of any imagined violation of their 
paroles. 


31 Jan 1863: 


USS Keystone State battled two 
Confederate iron-clad gunboats out- 
side Charleston Harbor, S. C. Eight 
Marines of the Guard commanded 
by Captain James Lewis were killed 
and one was wounded. 


2 Feb 1863: 

First Lieutenants George W. Collier 
and McLane Tilton of the USS 
Potomac were temporarily assigned 
to garrison the Marine Barracks, 
Pensacola, Fla., Navy Yard, with 52 
men. A request was made for 100 
to 150 more men. 


14 Mar 1863: 

Marine Detachments of the USS 
Hartford, USS Mississippi, USS 
Monongahela, and USS Richmond 
participated in an attack on Port 
Hudson, La. Four Marines were 
killed, nine wounded, and’ seven 
were missing. 

Capt John L. Broome, still command- 
ing the Marine Guard on the Hartford, 
reported to the Commandant that 
“Marines [were] at the great guns, as 
regular gun crews, fighting two after 
nine-inch guns in broadside, and their 


opposites, with their usual ability, and 
marked success, so much as to receive 
the praise of that distinguished Naval 
Commander Admiral Farragut.” Ma- 
rines not so engaged constituted a 
reserve “under the immediate direction 
of ist Lieut. John H. Higbee, and 
rendered efficient service in the per- 
formance of such duty as they were 
called upon to execute.” 


14 Mar 1863: 


USS Hartford engaged rebel bat- 
teries at Grand Gulf, in which one 
Marine was severely wounded and 
another slightly wounded. 


19 Mar 1863: 


In a small engagement between 
Union ships and Confederate bat- 
teries at the junction of the Red and 
Mississippi Rivers, two Marines were 
wounded. 


25 Mar 1863: 


Rebel batteries at Warrenton, below 
Vicksburg, were engaged by the USS 
Hartford and two Marines were 
slightly wounded. 


16 May 1863: 
U. S. Sloop Preble reported sunk, in 


correspondence of First Lieutenant 
George W. Collier at Pensacola with 
Colonel Commandant Harris. The 
Marine Guard of the vessel was at- 
tached to the garrison at Pensacola. 


13-20 Jul 1863: 


A Battalion of Marines from Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, under the com- 
mand of Captain John C. Grayson, 
First Lieutenant C. A. Stillman, and 
Second Lieutenant Robert L. Meade, 
aided in the restoration of order in 
the New York City draft riots. 


28 July 1863: 


The Secretary of the Navy directed 
Harris to provision a battalion of 
Marines to sail on the U. S. Steamer 
Arago from New York on 31 July 
for the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron. 
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One hundred enlisted Marines and six officers made an unsuccessful assault 


Fs 


against Fort Sumter, S. C., in September, 1863 


THIRTY MARINES (cont.) 


31 Jul 1863: 


Col Harris notified Secretary of the 
Navy Welles that one officer and 
many of the men destined for the 
battalion service at Port Royal were 
unfit for duty, and that the organiza- 
tion had been changed from four to 
three companies of Marines. 


Aug 1863: 


Arrival of the Marine battalion, 
under the command of Major Jacob 
Zeilin at Morris Island, S. C., to 
man the Parrott and Whitworth guns 
emplaced there and to cooperate with 
the Blockading Squadron. 


17 Aug 1863: 
Captain Edward McD. Reynolds, in 


a letter to the Commandant, ex- 
plained, in reference to the Guards 
of the USS Ironsides, USS South 
Carolina, and USS Wabash, South 
Blockading Squadron, “having white 
belts rendering them conspicuous, by 
the sanction of the Admiral, I stained 
them black.” 


8 Sep 1863: 


One hundred Marines and six offi- 
cers of the Marine battalion from 
Morris Island and detachments of 
Marines from ships of the South At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron, accom- 
panied by naval ships  furnish- 
ing bombardment, unsuccessfully as- 
saulted Fort Sumter, S. C. 

Captain Charles G. McCawley com- 
manded the Marines of the fifth divi- 
sion in the landing party. First Lieu- 
tenant Charles H. Bradford was mor- 
tally wounded and died in the hands of 
the Confederates. Second Lieutenant 
Robert L. Meade was captured, and 
imprisoned at Columbia, S. C., until 
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exchanged a year later. In addition, 
four enlisted Marines were wounded, 
and 39 were taken prisoner. 


9 Nov 1863: 


Lieutenant Colonel John G. Rey- 
nolds, commanding the Marine Bat- 
talion at Port Royal, was directed to 
fill the complements of the Marine 
Guards of the vessels in the Squad- 
ron, after which the remainder of 
the battalion was to return to Phila- 
delphia in the USS Massachusetts. 


After carrying out this order on 1 
December, Colonel Reynolds embarked 
himself, two captains, four lieutenants, 
15 sergeants, 10 corporals, six musics, 
and 150 privates on the Massachusetts, 
and arrived at Philadelphia on 4 De- 
cember. Instead of disembarking, how- 
ever, Col Harris ordered that the forces 
await orders afloat. 


17 Nov 1863: 


Rear Admiral David D. Porter, dis- 
trusting reliability of the Volunteer 
troops assigned to guard stores for 
the Mississippi Squadron, asked Col 
Harris for the services of 30 Marines 
and two officers. 


18 Nov 1863: 


Secretary of the Navy Welles ordered 
the Marine Band sent to Gettysburg, 
Pa., to perform at President Lin- 
coln’s address and dedication of the 
cemetery there. 


28 Nov 1863: 


Captain James Lewis, finding a scar- 
city of recruits for the Marine Corps 
in the Philadelphia area, requested 
permission of the Commandant to 
recruit rebel deserters and prisoners, 
upon an oath of allegiance, in the 
prison camps. 


Col Harris voiced no objection to the 
proposal, as the Army was having 


signal success in the same endeavor, 
but he ordered Lewis to scrutinize each 
carefully to determine if the object was 
merely to be released for the purpose of 
desertion, and to “take none but good- 
looking, robust young men.” 


4 Dec 1863: 


A number of rebel deserters and 
prisoners were turned over to Capt 
Lewis by the commanding officer of 
Fort Mifflin, Pa., and the draft of 
names was sent to Col Harris in 
Washington. The Army _ advised 
Lewis to have each sign his name 
before turning his papers over to 


him. 
18 Dec 1863: 
This enterprising Philadelphia re. 


cruiter notified Col Harris that the 
city of Philadelphia had just passed 
an ordinance to pay recruits a $250 
bounty. 


Capt Lewis, knowing personally sev- 
eral of the councilmen in the Philadel- 
phia “machine,” persuaded the council 
to include those recruited into the 
Marine Corps, with the city being 
credited for each recruit ‘against its 
draft quota. A copy of the ordinance 
was sent to the Marine Corps recruiters 
in New York and Boston in hope of 
similar action being taken in those 
cities. 


28 Dec 1863: 


A detachment of Marines and sailors 
aided in the capture of Stono, S. C., 
and in the destruction of Confederate 
property in the enemy earthworks. 


1 Jan 1864: 


Thirty Marines, under the command 
of Second Lieutenant Louis E. Fagan, 
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Correspondence to and from Head- 
quarters Marine Corps following the 
death of Col Harris indicates that 
Major Augustus S. Nicholson, the Ad- 
jutant and Inspector, took interim com- 
mand of the Marine Corps. 


9 Jun 1864: 


Colonel William Dulaney, Lieutenant 
Colonel Ward Marston, Lieutenant 
Colonel John G. Reynolds, and Ma- 
jor Issac T. Doughty were entered on 
the Retired List of Officers of the 
Marine Corps in the grades listed, 
but all were immediately reassigned 
to their present duties. 


10 Jun 1864: 


Major Jacob Zeilin was promoted to 
colonel, and assumed the position of 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 


19 Jun 1864: 
The Marine Detachment of the USS 


Kearsarge, manning the 30-pounder 
rifle on the forecastle, fired that 
ship’s first shots in its decisive battle 
with the Confederate Raider Ala- 
bama off Cherbourg, France. Shortly 





Commandant Jacob Zeilin 


destroyed a Confederate vessel and 
its cargo at Murrill’s Inlet, S.C. 


Feb 1864: 


First Lieutenant Richard S. Collum 
and Second Lieutenant Henry C. 
Cochrane and a detachment of 40 
Marines were ordered to Mound 
City, Ill., to guard ordnance stores 
destined for the Mississippi Squad- 
ron, 


18 Apr 1864: 


The Marine Detachment of the USS 
Wabash, stationed as musket sharp- 
shooters, beat off several attacks of 
a Confederate torpedo boat. 


2 May 1864: 


Colonel Commandant John Harris 
died at Washington, D. C., after 
serving 50 years in the Marine Corps. 
He entered the Corps on 3 April 
1814, and was appointed to com- 
mand it on 7 January 1859. 















after, the Alabama was sunk by suc- 
cessive blasts from an 11-inch pivot 


Dahlgren amidships. 


3 Jul 1864: 


Thirty Marines manning two light 
howitzers, and under the command 
of Brigadier General William Birney, 
USA, participated in a skirmish with 
Confederate troops near White Point, 
Sp, OF 

Jul 1864: 


Captain James Forney, in command 
of a battalion of Marines and a bat- 
tery of howitzers, formed part of a 
naval brigade from the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard which repelled a threat- 
ened Confederate attack on a rail- 
road at Gunpowder Bridge, Havre 
de Grace, Md. He further assisted 
in re-establishing Union communica- 
tions between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


11-18 


5 Aug 1864: 


Marine Guards, under both officers 
and sergeants, manned the guns of 
Union ships in an action with Con- 
federate ironclads at Mobile Bay, 
Ala. 
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The USS Kearsarge sank the 
Confederate raider Alabama 
off the French coast 


Marines manned the guns in 
é action against ironclads 


at Mobile Bay 
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The battle between the Union ships and Confederate ironclads 
at Mobile Bay, Ala., in August, 1864 


THIRTY MARINES (cont.) 11 Oct 1864: 


The President of the United States 

directed that the bounty offered by 

the late Commandant of the Marine 
12 Aug 1864: - Corps to Marines enlisted between 
May 1862 and July 1863, be paid to 
those still in the Corps who enlisted 
under its promise. 


Orders were issued by Colonel Com- 
mandant Zeilin to the commanding 
officers of the various posts and sta- 
tions to discharge all men enlisted 10 Nov 1864: 
between May 1862 and July 1863 
under the promise “by the late Com- 
mandant of the Corps” of a bounty 
to be paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Marines of the USS Lancaster, under 
the command of Captain David M. 
Cohen, assisted in the capture of 
Confederate agents aboard the CSS 
Salvador off New Grenada (Colom- 
5-23 Aug 1864: bia), South America. 


Marine Guards of United States 28-30 Nov 1864: 

ships participated in the nee. A battalion of Marines, under First 

tent t ines rgan, an A . 

. of Forts Gaines, Morg i Lieutenant George G. Stoddard, were 

Powell at Mobile, Ala. Forts Gaines is ahaa f 
employed as skirmishers in a sharp 

and Morgan surrendered on 8 and 

23 August, respectively, and Fort 

Powell was evacuated on 6 August: 


6 Aug — 6 Sep 1864: 


Following an intensive bombardment 
by the U. S. Monitor Chickasaw, 25 
Marines under the command of Cap- 
tain Charles Heywood and Second 
Lieutenant Charles L. Sherman, oc- 


cupied Fort Powell, Mobile Bay, Ala. 


1 Oct 1864: 


When the USS Wabash ran aground 
at Frying Pan Shoals, N. C., the 
Marine Detachment, under the com- 
mand of Second Lieutenant Louis E. 
Fagan, was credited with refloating 
and saving the ship. 





Marines formed the first assault 
line from the sea 
against Fort Fisher 
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fleet brigade action with Confederate 
forces at Boyd’s Neck and Honey 
Hill, S. C. One enlisted man was 
killed, one mortally wounded, five 
wounded, and one missing in action, 


6-9 Dec 1864: 


This same battalion of persistent Ma- 
rines, again under Stoddard, engaged 
in brisk fire fights with stubborn Con- 
federates at Derang’s Neck and 
Tulifinney’s Crossroads. One enlisted 
man (acting First Lieutenant) was 
mortally wounded; four men 
wounded; one missing, and one was 
drowned. 


13 Dec 1864: 


Recruiting became dull in Philadel- 
phia as the city’s draft quota was 
filled and the bounty of $250 was 
scheduled to cease. 


13 Dec 1864: 


24-25 


Twenty-five transports, bearing 12,- 
000 men, departed Hampton Roads, 
Va., for the first attack on Fort 
Fisher, N. C. : 


Dec 1864: 


The First Battle of Fort Fisher. Ma- 
rines aboard 37 ships of the Union 
fleet manned guns in the terrific and 
prolonged shelling of the bastion. 
One Marine officer, Second Lieuten- 
ant Jones Pile, of the USS Juniata, 
was killed, and two enlisted men were 
wounded. 


5 Jan 1865: 


Major Charles G. McCawley notified 
Colonel Commandant Zeilin that the 
Philadelphia City Council had voted 
to pay a $400 bounty for all recruits 
who were accredited to the city’s 
draft quota. He also informed him 
that New York City was paying a 
$1000 bounty. Recruiting, however, 
continued to be lax, until such time 
as the commissioners were named. 








before 
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The continuous naval bombardment on Fort Fisher for several days 
before the invasion almost leveled the fortifications 
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5 Four hundred Marines and 1600 sailors landed from the sea to support 
. the army troops attacking Fort Fisher from the rear 
” 
a 
e 
13-15 Jan 1865: 26 Feb 1865: 
The Second Battle of Fort Fisher. Georgetown and Battery White, S.C., 
Four hundred Marines and 1600 were occupied respectively by six 
sailors landing from the sea sup- companies of Marines commanded 
ported Army troops attacking the by First Lieutenant George B. Stod- 
fort from the land side. Other Ma- dard, and one company under Sec- 
rines manned guns aboard the ships ond Lieutenant James B. Breese. 
mm support. 28 Feb 1865: 
- ; ! The Marine Band was ordered to 
The first assaulting line from the sea perform, as part of the ceremony of 
was composed of Marines, commanded the second inauguration of President 
by Captain Lucien L. Dawson. Com- Abraham Lincoln, at the Capitol on 
panies of Marines were led by Captain Saturday night, 4 March. After the 





' George Butler, First Lieutenant Wil- 
<a liam Wallace, F. H. Corrie, and William 
P H. Parker. First Lieutenant Charles F. 
. Williams commanded a body of skir- 
mishers, and First Lieutenant Edward 
P. Meeker was adjutant. Killed either 
in the assault or in the explosion of 
the powder magazine as the victors were 
entering the fort, were 11 enlisted men, 
and 36 were wounded. Two additional 
enlisted men were missing in action. 
One officer, Lieutenant Wallace, was 
wounded. 
















inaugural address, it was directed to 
render “the national air, ‘God Save 
Our President’,” from music arrange- 
ments sent to the Commandant. 


This was the role of the United States 
Marine Corps in the dawn of modern 
warfare. The majority of its actions 
were performed on a small scale, a 
ship’s detachment or guard here and 
another there; minor shorebound skir- 
mishes in isolated tangles and nearly 
inaccessible reaches of a rugged coast- 
line, each of which contributed its in- 









evitable measure toward tightening the 
blockading noose around the neck of a 
hapless Confederacy. 

The roving battalion of Marine officer 
John G. Reynolds was perhaps an un- 


conscious experiment in amphibious 
warfare, conceived long before the prin- 
ciple became a reality in the third and 
fourth decades of this century. Its con- 
tributions to Marine Corps policy and 
traditions, however, cannot be taken too 
lightly. Problems of organization, man- 
power, supply, transportation, finance, 
morale, and a host of others were rudely 
encountered here, and only the limita- 
tions of the men and machines of the 
era precluded their final analysis. 
Despite the gigantic—by comparison 
—concentration of armed might mus- 
tered in a single effort for the possession 
of an island or a country in today’s 
warfare, the Marine Corps still stresses 
the over-all importance of a series of 
small unit actions, each planned and 
calculated to contribute its minute part 
toward the winning of a larger objective. 
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The Skipper—after your 
“wheels up" landing. 





Married Man—Two salami sandwiches, 


Instinctive Pilot—flies by 
the seat of his pants. 


€ 


by SSgt Charles Kester q 7 X< 
Photos by 


GySgt Charles Tyler 





Glamour Boy—Smilin' Jack Bashful—his flight gear 


and a brown bag for later! was a childhood hero. is a status symbol. 
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Hollywood Type—no glasses ... 
no comb... no fly! 


EATHERNECK’S West Coast photographer, GySgt 
L Charles Tyler, spends some of his time loitering 
around MCAS, El Toro. 

As one of the leading exponents of the growing “them things 
is agin nature” school of aviation theory, he has gone to con- 
siderable effort to familiarize himself with most phases of 
Marine aviation. He plans to use this knowledge in his fight 
to get all aircraft abolished. 

He has even learned to talk the jargon commonly used at 
Cherry Point, El Toro and at isolated spots in the Far East, so 
he can pass for a native while gathering information for his 
struggle. 


Ty. 





Enlisted Pilot—all of 
them are ageless. 


company? 





Flying Photog—a box Brownie 
and boundless enthusiasm. 





Shook-Up—to an infantry 






© 
J. J. Squared-Away—military 
creases in his "'G"' suit. 


In the course of his research, Tyler has become a real sideline 
expert on the subject of Marine aviation. He has come a long 
way since he first described an R4Q taking off as “two ADs 
fighting over a Dempster Dumpster!” 

During his investigations, he was forced into contact with a 
number of pilots. As a result, he’ll never be the same, nor will 
some of the pilots! 

Recently he cornered Sgt Stan Hitt, a talented young “actor” 
and photographer assigned to El Toro’s Photo Lab, who agreed 
to portray some of Tyler’s impressions of Marine pilots he has 


met. 


pet 


Intellectual—a million dollar 
aircraft... and Alfred E. Neuman! 
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At Pendleton? 














There’s a report on file at Headquarters which tells about the day a 


land-based Marine took his trusty ‘03 and went after a sea-going lion 


NCE UPON a time, there was 
a lion. He was a sea-going 
lion. 

And, once upon the same time, there 
was a Marine. He was a land-based 
Marine. 

One day the land-based Marine took 
his trusty ’03 and went hunting, out on 
the briny deep—for the sea-going lion. 

A fairy tale? 

Not according to the official records 
of Marine Corps Headquarters. Buried 
deep in the musty files, a long-forgotten 
report of the incident slowly yellows 
with age. Subject: “Killing of a Lion 
at Sea.” 

The hero of this maritime safari was 
IstSgt Michael Peskin. Now a retired 
warrant officer, he lives on Mace 
Avenue in that sprawling borough of 
New York City known as the Bronx. 

About his lion-hunting detail, the 
Purple Heart veteran of both World 
Wars says, “I don’t talk much about 
it any more. Most people think I’m 
either pulling their leg, or bucking for 
the Expert Liar’s Medal.” 

It all began with a phone call. Up till 


by Philip N. Pierce 


then, August 24, 1939, had been a pretty 
routine day in the rifle range office at 
Cape May, N. J. 

From the 300-yard line of “A” Range, 
the sharp crack of Springfields boomed 
through the open windows, punctuating 
the rhythmical clatter of two clerks, 
pounding away at their typewriters. 
Back of his desk in the corner, 1stSgt 
Peskin methodically fed the morning’s 
collection of paper work into the OUT- 
GOING basket. 

Glancing at the ship’s clock on the 
bulkhead, he noted it was getting along 
toward noon. He wondered if he should 
have one more cup of coffee before 
chow. 

“Hey, Top!” It was the CO’s voice. 

Answering, “Yes, Sir,” Peskin rose 
and stepped into the small inner office. 
Thumbtacked to the front edge’ of a 
scarred desk, a scarlet and gold card- 
board sign identified the officer behind 
it as J. J. Tavern, Capt., USMC. 

“Top,” the captain began, putting a 
match to his battered briar. “I just got 
a call from the CO of the Coast Guard 
station. They need a little help.” 


Peskin nodded, waiting for the Old 
Man to continue. 

“They got a ship off McCrass Shoals 
with a lion running around loose on 
board.” 

ANION. .t" 

“Yeah, the ship is carrying a load of 
wild animals to some zoo in South 
America. One of the cats broke out of 
its cage and is roaming around the 
ship.” Capt Tavern chuckled. “The 
Coast Guard says the ship’s captain 
sounded a little frantic over the radio.” 

Peskin grinned, shaking his head. 
“What do they want us to do, Skipper? 
This outfit’s a little short on lion 
tamers.”’ 

“They asked me if I'd loan them an 
expert rifleman to go out and take care 
of the lion. Seems the only weapon 
aboard the ship is a .38 pistol. Every- 
one is a little leery about taking him 
on with a hand gun.” 

“Got anybody in mind for the job, 
Captain?” 

“As a matter of fact, Top, I was 
thinking... .° 

“Might be a pretty tricky detail, Sir,” 
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SAFARI (cont.) 


Peskin interrupted. “Ought to be 
somebody with some time in. You 
know, Skipper, somebody with a little 
experience behind him.” 

The captain smiled around the stem 
of his pipe. “Maybe somebody like an 
old China hand who’s been a sea-going 
Marine, huh, Top?” 

“Exactly,” Peskin agreed with a 
matching smile. 

“That’s what I figured. They’ll have 
a patrol boat waiting for you down at 
the boat landing.” Tavern picked up a 
scratch pad from his desk. “Chief 
Bosun Jordan’s boat, number one fifty 
nine. And, Top... .” 

“Yes, Sir?” 

“Don’t forget to hold ’em and squeeze 
’em!” 

Campaign hat pushed well forward, 
Springfield at sling arms and swinging 
a bandoleer of ammunition, I1stSgt 
Peskin arrived at the landing. Chief 
Bosun Jordan waved him aboard. “Hi, 
Top. Caught the lion-hunting duty, I 
see.” 

“Yeah, Boats, beats the hell out of 
shuffling papers all day, anyway.” 

Jordan grinned. Revving up the en- 
gine, he signaled the crewman forward 
to cast off. “Here we go! The Marines 
and Coast Guard to the rescue!” 

The ship, Jordan explained as the 
patrol boat got under way, was the S.S. 
Amozone, a combination passenger- 
freighter. She was about six miles out, 
according to the word they’d received 
over the radio. She had left New York 
early that morning. The shipment of 
wild animals was from Frank Buck’s 
animal farm out on Long Island, going 
to a zoo in Venezuela. 

“Any passengers aboard?” Peskin 
shouted over the noise of the engine. 

Boats nodded his head. ‘Yeah,’ he 
yelled, “‘a full load. Man, I’ll bet that’s 
a nervous group of people about now!” 

Peskin returned the nod. Churning 
the sunlit blue water into an ever- 
widening white wake, the Coast Guard 
boat roared toward the open sea. 

They had been under way about half 
an hour when they spotted a good-sized 
ship off the port bow. From the patrol 
boat it looked as though she was stand- 
ing to. Swinging the nose a couple of 
degrees to port, Jordan headed for the 
ship. 

As they neared the vessel, they could 
make out the white lettering along her 
bow. It was the Amozone. 

“Looks like we’re expected,” Jordan 
yelled, pointing to the Jacob’s ladder 
hanging down the side of the ship. 
Cutting the throttle, he brought the 
patrol boat neatly alongside. 


Clambering up the ladder, they were 
met on deck by a big man with gold 
braid on his cap. “I’m Captain Scho- 
field,” he said shaking hands. “I’m sure 
glad to see you people.” Turning, he 
introduced a dark-complexioned man 
standing beside him. “This is Mr. 
Valdez. The animals we’ve got aboard 
belong to his zoo.” 

Acknowledging the introduction, 
Peskin glanced around the empty deck. 
“‘Where’s the lion?” 

“Up forward,’ Capt Schofield an- 
swered, waving toward the bow. “We’ve 
got the passageways blocked so he can’t 





IstSgt Michael Peskin 


get aft ...I hope! Come on up on the 
bridge; we can see him from there.” 

Leading the way to the wing of the 
bridge, he pointed out the lion padding 
around the deck. It was a huge male. 
As they watched, he sprang up on an 
elevated hatch cover. He stood there 
for a short time, his head cocked to one 
side, as though listening for something. 
Then, lowering his head, he bounded 
back down on the deck and resumed 
his pacing—his tufted tail flicking from 
side to side. 

Jordan broke the silence. ‘Man, he 
sure looks like a big one to me!” 

“He is,” Mr. Valdez agreed. “He is 
one of the Gambian variety ... from 
Africa. They grow very large.” The 
South American shook his head rue- 
fully. ‘This one is worth more than one 
thousand dollars.” 

“Seems too bad to shoot a valuable 
animal like that,” Peskin said. “Isn’t 
there any way to get him back in his 
cage?” 

“Y’m afraid not,’ Capt Schofield an- 
swered. “Mr. Valdez had the same idea. 
We contacted Frank Buck on the radio- 
telephone this morning. I explained 


what had happened, and asked him 
what we ought to do. He said he didn’t 
want any part of it. Said the best 
advice he could give me was to shoot 
the animal.” 

Turning to look at the lion again, the 
captain continued. “I’d be all in favor 
of trying to get him back in his cage, if 
we had some one aboard who knew 
how to go about it. But, we haven't. 
and I can’t take any chances with a 
load of passengers aboard.” 

“Okay, Sir,” Peskin said, unslinging 
his Springfield. 

“Just a minute, Sergeant.” Capt 
Schofield gestured toward the rifle. “Is 
there any chance of the bullet going 
through the deck?” 

Peskin nodded. “I guess it could. I’m 
using steel-jacketed slugs.” 

The captain groaned. “We’ve got a 
load of dynamite stowed in number two 
hold. That’s right where the lion is 
now. We'll have to get at him from 
some other angle . . . lower ddwn.” 

Moving below, they located a cabin 
with a small port hole overlooking the 
forward part of the ship. Peering 
through the port, Peskin could see the 
lion. Head toward him, the animal was 
lying in a narrow space between the 
cargo hatch and a winch. He estimated 
the range to be about 25 yards. 

Taking a clip from his bandoleer, he 
thumbed it into the rifle. A loud 
CLACK filled the small cabin with 
sound as he slid the bolt home. Bring- 
ing up the rifle, he carefully thrust the 
muzzle through the narrow opening. 
There was no movement from the lion. 

Swaying slightly with the gentle roll 
of the ship, Peskin carefully lined up 
his sights on the lion’s left eye. Holding 
his breath, he squeezed the trigger ... 
CRACK. ... With a convulsive leap, 
the animal rolled over on its side. 
Rapidly working the bolt, Peskin sent 
another shot crashing into the big cat’s 
brain. The lion twitched once or twice, 
then lay still. Peskin lowered the rifle. 

On orders from the captain, several 
members of the crew quickly rigged a 
small boom. Raising the animal from 
the deck, they swung him over the side 
and dropped the carcass into the ocean. 
The big game hunt was over. 

Shaking hands with the captain and 
the zoo representative, Peskin and 
Jordan climbed down into the patrol 
boat and roared off for Cape May. 

With two faint jingles from her en- 
gine room, the Amozone swung her bow 
toward the Caribbean. Screws roiling 
the water beneath her stern, she sailed 
majestically off for South America, 
carrying a much relieved group of pas- 
sengers, a sad Mr. Valdez and his 
cargo of wild animals—minus the sea- 
going lion. 

The land-based Marine lived happily 


ever after. END 
* 
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nce a Marine... 


ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
F cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


HE senior enlisted pilot in the 

Marine Corps, MSgt Sidney R. 

Woolley, retired March 2, 1961, during 
ceremonies at MCAS, El Toro, Calif. 

Woolley began his service career on 
February 17, 1926, as a National 
Guardsman and entered the Marine 
Corps three years later. He earned his 
wings in July, 1933. In 1943, Woolley 
was commissioned a second lieutenant. 
He reverted to the rank of master ser- 
geant in 1947. 

Although he never flew jets, Woolley’s 
flying career closely parallels the his- 
tory of Marine Aviation. He started 
flying bi-winged aircraft and progressed 
to the most modern helicopters. 

At the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J., in 1949, he was one of the first 


Marines designated as a helicopter pilot, 





before transferring to Quantico with 
HMX-1 to fly Bell observation and 
H03-S Sikorsky helicopters. He was a 
test pilot for F7F “Tigercats” and for 
helicopters belonging to Marine Air 
Groups-16 and 36 during the late 40s 
and early 50s. 

His most interesting tour of duty was 
during the early days of WW II. He 
was the first to ferry a J2F “Duck” into 
the New Hebrides as a part of the 
advance echelon of Marine Fighter 
Squadron-212. He landed there in 
March, 1942, six weeks before the battle 
of the Coral Sea. His primary duties 
included flying Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd and other high-ranking staff 
officers throughout the area while they 
surveyed Espiritos Santos waters for 
possible use as a fleet anchorage. Dur- 





Compiled by LCplI Pete Schinkel 


ing this time he also ferried ‘“‘Ducks”’ to 
Guadalcanal. 

During the Korean fighting he served 
with Marine Observation Squadron-6, 
flying helicopters to evacuate wounded 
and ferrying medical supplies and VIPs 
throughout the battle area. 

His last duty assignment was as As- 
sistant Station Clearance Authority at 
the Air Facility while attached to 
Marine Air Base Squadron-36. 

MSgt and Mrs. Woolley will make . 
their home in Santa Ana, Calif. 


Placed on Retired List 
FAWELL JR, Reed M Col 


BOURRET, Arthur K LtCol 
DZURA, Edward S LtCol 
FELDMEIER, Allan L LtCol 
KECK, Warren H LtCol 
KURR, Meryl F LtCol 
MISSAR, Joseph C LtCol 


MUNSON JR, Stephen C LtCol 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 


Official USMC Photo 
Sixteen El Toro Marines retired en masse, among them MSgft Sidney Woolley 
(by guidon), the Corps’ senior enlisted pilot. 
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Edited by 
SSgt Chris Evans 
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W hat the five men are carrying assembles into 


the radar set at right. 


Teamwork 


Marines from the First and Second 
Divisions, the Second Marine Aircraft 
Wing, the Communications Electronic 
School and the Barstow and Albany 
Supply Centers have invaded the Army 
Electronic Proving Ground at Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., to conduct pre-pro- 
duction tests of a new mobile commu- 
nications center. 

Purpose of the test, in addition to 
the pre-production phase—-for the 
Marine Corps—is to check the com- 
patibility of the Corps’ presently used 
AN/MRC-83 setup, which is being used 
throughout the Corps, and it also is a 
preliminary step to the field operation 
of the new communications center. 

The current test will afford Marines 
an opportunity to work with their 
Army counterparts, and at the same 
time, to test a new type of equipment 
which will save time, effort and money 
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for the Armed Services, according to 
test directors. 
All the Marines participating in the 
tests are communications specialists. 
Info Office 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


New School 


The Second Division’s Sixth Marines 
has graduated the first class from its 
Embarkation School—the first of its 
kind within the division. 

Built around a _ three-and-one-half- 
week schedule, the school stresses basic 
ship loading and unloading procedures 
and storage of all equipment used by 
the modern Corps in its amphibious 
role. 

The school is under the direction of 
First Lieutenant Frank B. Yusup and 
a staff of six instructors. Instructors 
are: First Lieutenants W. A. Byrne 
and D. M. Waits, MSgt C. D. Banks 


and SSgts R. B. Clark, J. J. Witchelly | 


and M. D. Holloway. 

All students at the school return tg 
their respective units upon graduatiog 
to provide trained embarkation per. 
sonnel on a company level. 


ISO 
2d MarDiy 


Letter Writing Award 


Major James C. Gasser, stationed at 
Headquarters Marine Corps, has been 
named Marine Corps winner of the 
1960 Freedom Foundation Lette 
Writing Awards Program. 

He received a $100 award and a 
George Washington Honor Medal at a 
breakfast honoring all winners, held at 
the Army-Navy Club in Washington. 

Winners were named to represent all 
services. The grand prize winner was 
Army PFC Ernest N. Vanover. The 
winners rode in the Inaugural Parade 
in Washington, D. C. on January 20, 
and had reserved seats at the inaugural 
ceremonies. 

Divinfo 
HQMC 


“Airtrac" 


The Marine Corps has taken delivery 
of the world’s first helicopter-transport- 
able electronic air defense _ control 
system. 

Developed by the Hughes Aircraft 
Company, the “Airtrac’’ system will co- 
ordinate split-second firing of the Hawk 
and Terrier guided missile batteries at 
hostile supersonic aircraft. 

The equipment is installed and trans- 
ported in helihuts, portable plastic and 
aluminum shelters which are carried 
underneath a helicopter. Capable of 
being placed in operation within 
minutes anywhere a helicopter can land, 
the ‘“‘Airtrac’’ is designed to furnish 
tactical support to Marine ground 
troops by coordinating the firing of 
guided missile anti-aircraft batteries. 


Department of Defense 
Office of Public Affairs 


WM Anniversary 


“I am convinced that as time goes by 
the Women Marines will have a tradi- 
tion second to none.”’ Thus spoke Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Thomas C. Hurst, Com- 
manding Officer of the Marine Aviation 
Detachment, Memphis, Tenn., during a 
ceremony in honor of the Women Ma- 
rines’ 18th anniversary. 

The ceremony was held February 13 
at the Memphis Naval Air Station’s 56 
Club. It was attended by the Women 
Marines stationed at Memphis, their 
escorts and former Women Marines. 

Although the birthday of the WMs is 
recorded as Feb. 13, 1943, this was not 
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their actual debut into the history of 
the Marine Corps. 

During the First World War, a 
women’s branch of the Marine Corps 
was activated and its members were 
called “‘Marinettes.” In World War II, 
asin WW I, the women were activated 
to fill a vital wartime need. This was 
to relieve male Marines of non-com- 
batant jobs, thus making them avail- 
able for duty in combat zones. 

After WW II, the Woman Marines 
stayed on to become a small but vital 


Oficial U. S. Navy Photo 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Two Skyhawks fill up at the Corps’ new flying gas station, the 
Hercules. It can be converted for troop carrying. 


part of the Marine Corps. Today, they 

perform duties within 26 occupational 
fields. 

Sgt Israel Siev 

MAD NATTC 

Memphis 


Society President 


Marine Medal of Honor winner Luther 
Skaggs, Jr., was elected president of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Society of the United States during its 


MSgts Donald and Sally Klebes were reenlisted at 


Anacostia. They're husband and wife. 


recent national conclave in Washington, 
| Oe OF 

Mr. Skaggs, now the budget officer 
with the Armed Forces Supply Support 
Center in Washington, will serve as the 
society’s fourth president. He is the 
second Marine to hold this post. The 
other is the present Commandant of the 
Marine. Corps, General David M. 
Shoup. 

Prior to being elected to the top post, 
Mr. Skaggs served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the society. He has also served 
as a regional vice-president. The or- 
ganization is composed of some 264 of 
the nation’s 297 living Medal of Honor 
holders. 

DivInfo HQMC 


New Battery 


The Marine Corps’ third heavy artillery 
battery will be activated at the Marine 
Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, during 
the first quarter of the fiscal year 1962, 
Headquarters Marine Corps announced. 
When combat-ready, the new battery, 
consisting of four Honest John rocket 
launchers, will join the Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific. The Corps currently has 
two operational heavy artillery rocket 
batteries, one with each of the two Fleet 

Marine Forces. 
Public Affairs Office 


Department of Defense 


Marksmanship Record 


A new all-time high marksmanship 
qualification average for a recruit pla- 


TURN PAGE 6l 











Official USMC Photo 


Pvt Robert Leonard got a trophy for being 


top recruit shooter last year. 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


toon at Parris Island Recruit Depot was 
set the last week in January when all 
but one man from platoon 1004 quali- 
fied with the M-1 rifle. 

The recruits of “B’ Company, lst 
Recruit Training Battalion, fired a 98.6 
percent record-day average to beat the 
previous mark of 98.4 percent set in 
1959. 

GySgt J. A. Childress 
iSO 
MCRD Parris Island 


New Look 


Promotion warrants for Marine Corps 
staff noncommissioned officers have 
taken a “new look’ with the addition 
of the official Marine Corps Seal, Head- 
quarters has announced. 

The bright red seal, which will be 
placed in the lower left-hand corner of 
the promotion certificate, is directly 
opposite the signature of the Com- 
mandant. Previously this space was 
used by local commanding officers to 


Soon to retire, SgtMaj Claud Vanhoorebeke started in 


validate the certificate. Hereafter, each 
promotion will be transmitted by indi- 
vidual letter from the Commandant, 
and validation will be accomplished by 
the CO’s endorsement. 

The first promotion warrants pre- 
pared under this program were mailed 
from Headquarters Marine Corps in 
January. 

Divinfo HOMC 


Nicaraguan Campaigner 


Thirty years may seem long to most 
Marines, but to SgtMaj Claud Van- 
hoorebeke, veteran of more than 30 
years’ continuous active service, “It has 
been an enjoyable tour of just doing 
my job.” 

The sergeant major, presently as- 
signed to Aircraft Fleet Marine Force 
Pacific, joined the Marines in Septem- 
ber 1927 and has served with every 
major general and brigadier general in 
Marine Aviation today. ¢ 

His first aviation duty came at North 
Island Naval Air Station after he com- 
pleted recruit training at San Diego. He 
has served exclusively with aviation 
units since. 

In 1929, he was engaged in the second 
Nicaraguan Campaign and was among 
the first group of Marines to be assigned 
to aircraft carriers. He served aboard 
carriers from 1931 until 1937, when he 
reported to Quantico as_ engineering 
chief. 

The first planes he serviced were the 
“water-cooled” DeHavilland and am- 
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aviation in Nicaragua in 1929. 
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lant, left over from World War I. 
d by Prior to World War II, he was 
assigned to a transport unit at Cherry 
pre- Point and later was transferred to El 
ailed Centro. 

He served in Japan and Korea with 
the occupation forces until the outbreak 
MC of the Korean conflict and then returned 
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to the U. S. 
Prior to reporting to El Toro, he 
or served with the Marine Air Reserve 
Training Command at Glenview as 
most sergeant major. 
Van- His future plans call for retirement 
1 30 in September, at which time he will 
t has have served more than 34 years in the 
loing Marine Corps. 
Sgt Benny Marrufo 
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The First Marine Aircraft Wing, ae 
Jorth Iwakuni, Japan, has become the first Official U. S. Navy Photo 
com- . aif unit in history to have a fully Vice Admiral L. Brouwer, head of the Dutch Navy, inspected 
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FEBRUARY CRAZY CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

LCpi C. A. Hoffman 

Hq-4-12 

3d MarDiv, FMF, 

c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif. 





Ms wh Merrick 


"Some dame keeps telling me 
to deposit a dime!" 








Here’s another chance for readers to dream up Sone nPenE Gn CRaRUnEEEERREN UTE a eMENauUnERAMeREGREGRReUARERARAhaGRAGLAnahananananuaate 
their own Crazy Captions. Leatherneck will pay $25 
for the craziest caption received before June 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon NAME 
at right, print it on the line under the cartoon and 
fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Maga- ADDRESS IN FULL pr ake praia aa wereie Okk feiar nals) aaa) a a 8 ares ak er alncene 
zine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the July 
ied in issue. 


1929. 561 
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CO WE W ARN D.A NWT 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay tor—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck. P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





By order of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine 
Corps, all the letters on 
these pages will be 
screened by the Policy 
Analysis Division, and 
staff action will be initi- 
ated on those of possible 
merit. 

In cases where ideas 
or material have obvious 
merit and reflect real 
effort, the cognizant 
agency will prepare an 
appropriate personal let- 
ter to the contributor or 
correspondent. 











Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
authorize the following items to aid 
the Marine Corps, and especially the 
Recruiting Service: 

(1) Authorize the adoption of a 
blue overcoat to match the dress blue 
uniform. Many recruiters have re- 
ceived comments from civilians that, 
“It just doesn’t look right to wear a 
green overcoat with a blue uniform.” 
Blue socks would also enhance the 
appearance of the uniform. 

(2) Authorize one standard insignia 
for use of recruiters. A badge would 
be the most appropriate. 
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(3) Adopt a sign for the rear of 
the recruiting vehicle which would 
read in large letters, “Follow Me,” 
and underneath, “For Your Future, 
Join The Marines”. Just the words 
“Follow Me”, would be an_ eye- 
catcher. 

In my opinion, the most important 
adoption would be the dress blue 
overcoat, and I think most recruiters 
will go along with me on this. To save 
expense, this could be issued only to 
those who are in the public eye, such 
as recruiters. 


SSgt William C. Fisch 
1305168 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
initiate action to put into use a “Cer- 
tificate of Marksmanship” for mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps. This cer- 
tificate to be issued to Marines who 
qualify as Experts or Sharpshooters 
with the M-1 Rifle and Caliber .45 
Pistol. 


If the recommended certificate were 
put into use throughout the Marine 
Corps, it might serve as a stimuflant to 
nonqualifiers and marksmen to better 
themselves with the rifle and pistol. 

The certificate itself would be a 
remembrance which a Marine could 
cherish for a lifetime; it would be 
something to frame, hang on the wall 
and brag about the rest of his life. 

Cpl Stephen J. Grega 
1662040 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
effect modifications and changes to 
Marine Corps Order 1418.1A to pro- 
vide promotion testing of personnel 
working for a reasonable length of 
time in additional military occupa- 
tional specialities in those additional 
specialities. 

Under present circumstances and 
regulations, Marines holding addi- 
tional (including category “B”) 
specialities are sometimes almost guar- 
anteed of an entire career spent in 
their pseudo-secondary fields which 
quite possibly are completely divorced 
from their primary number. In these 
cases these Marines are required to 
be cognizant of the most up-to-date 
changes and procedures in this pri- 
mary field and, of course, at the same 
time, be thoroughly aware of general 
military subjects. Being proficient in 
three unrelated areas is extremely 
difficult and attempts toward this goal 
is a serious hindrance to satisfactory 
proficiency in any one of the three. 

Sgt William A. Morgan 
1457858 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
change the current regulations gov- 
erning the computation of composite 
scores on Marines for promotion to 
sergeant (E-5). 

Under the present system of com- 
puting composite scores, emphasis is 
placed on proficiency, conduct, time 
in grade, and time in service while off- 
duty education and correspondence 
courses are eliminated. Off-duty edu- 
cation is a means of increasing the 
proficiency and knowledge of junior 
noncommissioned officers and making 
them more valuable to the Marine 
Corps. Obviously, off-duty education 
should be included in composite scores 
to promote a more efficient and a 
higher motivated group of Marines to 
sergeant (E-5). 

I would, further, retain the present 
system but would include in the com- 
posite score credit for off-duty edu- 
cation in the following manner: Add 
one point for each Marine Corps In- 
stitute and U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute Course completed; one point 
for each high school or college course 
(minimum three hours) completed; 
and three points for completion of a 
Marine Corps Schools Extension 
Course. 

This change would encourage com- 
petition and be an added incentive for 
career Marines in the lower pay 
grades to participate in the off-duty 
education program. Subsequently, the 
Marine Corps would benefit from this 
change by maintaining a more highly 
competent group of junior noncom- 
missioned officers and likewise gain a 
more elite group of staff noncommis- 
sioned officers in the future. 


Cpl Clyde E. Wilcox 
1650353 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant of the Ma- 
tine Corps, I would revise Paragraph 
14403.2, Volume 1, Marine Corps 
Manual, to read: 

“Enlisted Marines of a rank in pay 
grade E-4 and below will be provided 
with an Armed Forces Liberty Pass 
(DD Form 345) prior to departing on 
liberty.” 

The prestige of our sergeants would 
be greatly enhanced on a Marine 
Corps and service-wide level. This 
would further provide a far greater 
incentive for the corporal and _ first 
cruise man to reenlist than any pay 
raise could. At present, the only ad- 
vantage a Marine gains by being 


promoted to sergeant is a pay raise. 

Continually being subjected to and 
treated on a corporal and lance cor- 
poral level for several years in train- 
ing, liberty, and working conditions 
does not encourage the best men to 
remain in the Corps. ... 


Sgt R. Jarrell Jr. 
1402094 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
encourage and advise all the com- 
manding generals of Marine Corps 
posts and stations which publish a 
newspaper to institute a column in the 
paper styled after the “If I were Com- 


mandant” column. 





This column could, of course, be 


called “If I were Commanding 
General” and would afford all mili- 
tary personnel and legal dependents 
of the area the opportunity of making 
constructive suggestions to the com- 
manding general. The column would 
in all respects follow the principles 
practiced by the Leatherneck with 
respect to following up by screening 
and evaluation board to determine the 
merit of the idea or suggestion, with 
an appropriate personal letter where 
applicable. Suggestions, etc., would 
be printed only if they were limited 
to the local scene and any received 
above the local level showing appli- 
cability to a large area, such as a 
Naval District, or to the entire Marine 
Corps, or affecting more than one 
service, would be forwarded to CMC 
for evaluation and possible publica- 
tion in the Leatherneck. 


MSgt Robert C. Coleman 
281854 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
initiate a policy on Permanent Change 
of Station Orders whereas the only 
time allotted for proceed time would 
be 48 hours (proceed without delay) 
or 12 hours (proceed immediately). 


While most officers are notified of 
their detachment date at least one to 
three months in advance, and enlisted 
30 to 45 days, it is a waste of time 
and money to allot four additional 
days to delay and travel which is, for 
the most part, used for additional de- 
lay. Most Marines start planning on 
reestablishing their residence upon 
notification of PCS orders and, in some 
cases, have already acquired quarters 
at their new duty station prior to 
being detached from their old. 

In these times of “short money” it 
seems a waste to grant four days 
proceed time to an individual to aid 
him to relocate when at the expiration 
of his enlistment or appointment we 
pay him cash for unused leave some 
of which was accumulated by taking 
advantage of such things as proceed 
time. 


SSgt Donald R. Muncie 
1175593 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
bring into the Supply system a new 
form of the present file cabinet used 
for filing and storage of Individual 
Record Cards, etc. This would in- 
clude the present type of cabinet or 
container with different inserts. 

These new type inserts would be a 
cellophane, plastic, or any material 
strong enough to last through constant 
use, yet transparent enough to read all 
remarks on the IRC. It would have 
one open edge with a slight indenta- 
tion to allow easy removal and return. 
This insert would be similar to the 
picture and card holders found in 
most wallets. 

Due to the change in the Individual 
Record Card, it becomes necessary, 
more often than not, to remove the 
card to obtain information. Also to 
prepare a roster that requires any in- 
formation found below the identifying 
remarks on the new-type IRC, is both 
time consuming and inconvenient. In 
the present system, with the new IRC 
slightly larger than the old, the cards 
are subject to unnecessary wear, bent 
edges and corners. These inserts 
would eliminate this wear. 

I think this would be an improve- 
ment and great asset to the present 
administrative system. It would not 
only save time but add convenience 
to everyday encounters with this type 
of filing system. 

Cpl William J. Dey 
1847065 


END 65 





OFFICERS BASIC EXTENSION COURSE COMPLETIONS 


The following staff noncommissioned officers have completed the 
Officers Basic Extension Course during the period 16 February, 1961 


to 15 March, 1961. 


AMANTEZ, R. A. SSgt 
1067759 

a” Bob GSgt 
64374 

BANDS, Riaiee P. SSgt 
1367133 

BANKEY, George V. SSgt 


11709 
“a —e R. E. GSgt 
BROWN. Everett J. MSgt 


641886 

a" L. J. MSgt 
375843 

ay W. D. SSgt 
56738 


cox, Harold L. GSgt 
7 


587300 

FEUER, Henry O. MSgt 
1028042 

GUNTER, J. W. GSgt 
939438 

HAYES, Robert A. GSgt 
373273 


HICKS, Robert J. GSgt 
641890 


HOLLOWAY, M. D. SSgt 
634560 





HYTER, Garnett A. SSgt 
991285 

JAMESON, F. SSgt 
1130707 

JOBIN, Robert J. SSgt 
1094531 

KENT, A. L., Jr. GSgt 


. Jr. GSgt 

aah John I. SSgt 
1088565 

LAURSEN. H. J., Jr. SSgt 
925432 


543 
LIGHTBOURNE, H. N. SSqt- 
869598 


MARSH, William C. MSgt 


573598 

MATTES, Harry R. SSgt 
1070142 

age ~~ W. GSgt 
424 

MEIER. "(George J. GSgt 
2694 

MOORE, — G. SSgt 
546214 


meg John A. GSgt 
59468 

NELSON, _- W. GSgt 
109932 

NICHOLS. J. G. SSgt 


453995 
NORDSTROM, Roy E. GSgt 
576077 
PAULUCKI, J 


J. GSgt 
627873 
PHILON, Cari L. SSqt 
1124815 


PINLEY, Lloyd A. SSgt 
1333785 

ROZAK, Joseph E. GSgt 
666911 

STEWART, Irvin E. MSgt 
361076 

THOMPSON, R. W. MSat 
839541 

bb! Robert E. SSgt 


70008 
TORRES, Efrain F. SSgt 
603398 
WEITRECHT, F. J. GSgt 
942367 
WELLS, Donald L. SSgt 
1093591 








"Now don't get all upset, look around . . . there's 
another ‘chute around here somewhere!" 





Leathernecl: Magazine 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


Manual, and noticed that there are two 
different ways to wear the Medal of 
Honor. I would like some information 
as to which is the right way, and which 
publication is current. 
Cpl Robert F. Wilkins 
H&HS-17, MWSG-17, Ist MAW 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ This could be an example of “The 
right way, the wrong way, and our 
way,’ but don’t be discouraged. The 
Head, Decorations and Medals Branch, 
HQMC, offered the following solution: 
“It is assumed that you are referring 
to the proper way to wear the Medal of 
Honor ribbon bar. The bar as depicted 
in the Navy and Marine Corps Awards 
Manual ribbon chart is correct, i.e., one 
ray of the star pointing up and two 
rays pointing down. The Marine Corps 
Manual is in the process of being re- 
vised.” Ed. 


EARLY RELEASE 


Dear Sir: 

My buddy and I had a discussion 
concerning “early outs.” He said that 
the Marine Corps doesn’t have early 
outs unless the individual is going to 
a school. I say that the Corps has given 
early outs, depending on Headquarters 
Marine Corps. Please settle this mat- 
ter for us. And would you check to 
see if there will be an early outs this 
year? 

Cpl Albert Viernes 
H&MS-15, MAG-15 
MCAS, El Toro, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


@ The Marine Corps in the past has 
announced early release programs so 
that persons desiring a higher education 
could attend college when a regular 
semester commenced. There have also 
been instances when the Marine Corps 
announced programs releasing men 
early, during the Christmas holidays for 
example, but this is not a standard 
practice. Other early release programs, 
for specific purposes, may be announced 
when the needs of the service indicate 
the desirability of the action. 

There are no present plans for an 
early release program in the near future 
—Ed. 


FRAUDULENT SEPARATION 


Dear Sir: 

Maybe you can clear up a point be- 
tween a buddy and myself. The point 
of our argument was on_ military 


i 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SgtMaj 
ALBERT, W T (9999) 3dMarDiv to MB 
NWS Yorktown 
a 3dMarDiv to 


Riv 
CORENO, J A (9999) Barton Set USS 
Mt. McKinley e MCS Quantico 
ON 


DIX ° (9999) 3dMarDiv to 
(2thinfBn 
EATON, J C (9999) MCS Quant to 


rDiv 
ESTES, S E (9999) MB NB LBeach to 
IstMarDiv 
FOX, K B (9999) 3dMAW to MAG-36 
a Ae C E (9999) MCRD PI to 3d- 


arDiv 
HUGHES. | T H (9999) 3dMarDiv te MCB 
9 Pal 
KING, N D (9999) ForTrps FMFLant to 
3d Mar Div 
be E L (9999) 2dMarDiv to 3dMar- 
KRATCOSKI, J P (9999) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarDiv 
pe da B (9999) 3dMarDiv to 
I 
PERRY JR, s 2 (9999) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps Ca 
ROSE, GH 3908) MCRD SD to 3dMar- 


iv 
STONEBURNER, H A 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 


(9999) ForTrps 


MGySgt 
ALBIN, R G (6413) 24MAW to IstMAW 
3049) ™M 


COLBERT, T NavFor 
Marianas to MCSC Barstow 


NALEWANSKI, A (1349) MCSA Phila 
to 3dMarDiv 
SIRIGNANO, W_ (2529) 2dMarDiv_ to 
MCS Quant 

IstSgt 


ADAMSKI, W S (0398) MB NOTS China 
Lake to IstMarBrig 


arsine “ae O B (6498) IstMAW to 
BARFIEL'D: W (0398) 3dMarDiv_ to 
istMarDiv 

BATES JR, 3 H (0398) 3dMarDiv to 


ICo 
BLODY, P A (0398) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Trps CamLej 
BUTT La H J (0398) 3dMarDiv to 3tst- 


BRYSON, B L (0398) 3dMarDiv to 33rd- 
oymeRsKt, R F (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt to 
9 
DAYBERRY, C D (0398) 2dMarDiv to 
(0398) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
DES JARDINS, F E (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
ECSEUGAUMER, T BR (0398) 3dMAW to 
ac 
GILMER, RH (0398) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Trps 29 Palm 
GRIFFITH, J i (0398) MCAS K-Bay 


CamLej 
GRIMES, V T (0398) 3dMarDiv to Ist 
105mmHow Btry 


GUTHRIE, T J (0398) istMarDiv to 
eerere 


, J M (2dMarDiv to 3dMarDiv 
HUTCHINE JR, O G (3098) 3dMarDiv 


Mate Ab se J M_ (0398) 3dMAW to 


19 
JUDD, L L (6498) IstMAW to 3dMAW 
ANCE, M . hed ForTrps FMF- 


we (0398) 3dMarDiv to 63d- 

A H_ (6498) IstMAW to 
D MARTC NAS Seattle 

LANTZ, R C (0398) 3dMarDiv to 3d- 


TrkCo 
LISTER SR, L J (0398) a NavyActy 
Hey oe to ForTrps Cam 


LUK VJ (0398) “3d MarDiv to 
MCSC pd 

MAGARGEE, i F (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

O'NEAL, E L (6498) IstMarBrig to 
37thRfICo 


PARKER, E A (3098) 3dMarDiv to For- 


CamLej 
SIMPSON, J a (0398) MAD NAS Pax- 
River to 3dMarDiv 
SMITH SR, G P (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
Dd 


Be (0398) ForTrps FMF- 

STEPHENSON, P H (0398) MCS Quant 
rBrig 

TOOLE. C D (0398) 3dMarDiv to For- 


E C (0398) 


° ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMarDiv 


MSgt 


ADAMS, E W (0141) IstMAW to 6th 
MCRRD 


i R T (2529) 3dMarDiv to MCRD 
ARMSTRONG, V (1349) MCB CamPen to 


3dMarDiv 

eAaver D # (2529) 6thCommCo to 

BAGHMAN, O A (6441) MB NB Phila 
to 24MAW 

ba et G (6661) MCAS El Toro to 


BARTELL, R A (6412) MAD NABTC 
NAS Pncla to 3dMAW 
BEAM, D R (2771) IstTkCo to 2dMar- 


Div 
BETHEA JR, Lt +2 (0431) 3dMAW to 


NAS No 
BELFIELD, A " (2639) IstMarDiv to 


MA 
ag > G (0369) MCB CamLej to 


BENSON, A ‘ (1371) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Tros FMFLa 

BEZETTE, R , (0369) MCB 29 Palms to 
3d MarDiv 

BOYLAN. T B (0369) MCB CamLej to 
istMarBrig 

BROZENICK, L M (6412) AirFMFPac to 
IstMAW 

BRYAN, L T (6613) 3dMAW to Ist- 
MAW 

BUHRMANN, W C (0161) MB NS SFran 
to IstMAW 

BURROUGHS R W __ (0121) 
Barstow to MCAS K- Bay 

CARTER, E F (4131) MCAS CherPt to 
MB NB Not 


MCSC 


CARMICHAEL, H O (2561) MCAS K- 
Bay to IstMarDiv 

CANSDELLE, C J (6661) MCAS El 
Toro to IstMAW 

oe W L (6725) 3dMAW to 


GLENN, eR C (0369) MCAS El Toro to 
istMarDiv 

COLEMAN, R C (0369) 2dMarDiv to Ist- 
mererts 

COFFMAN, ... my aS MD USS 
Princeton. to RRD 

CONLEY, E M (0369) LdgForTrngULant 
LCreek to 2dMa 

CONNER, V L tor71) FMFPac to 6th 


CORBIN * J E (0441) 3dMarDiv to 


ForTrps 29 Palms 

CRONKRITE, J E (6412) 24MAW to 
istMarBrig 

DAIGNEAULT, G A (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

ecw Lite: H # (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
EDWARDS, V L (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
3dMAW 

ah) A R (0761) ForTrps FMFPac to 


MC 

ELLER, H R (6511) HQMC to MB NOTS 
China Lake 

FRIEDMAN, M_ (0141) 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

FLYNN, W J (2529) MCS Quant to 
7thCommCo 

FORSBERG, L H (0!61) MCAAS Yuma 
to IstMAW 

GAILEY, J W (2561) IstMAW to For- 
Trps CamLej 

GUTIERREZ, C P (6725) IstMarBrig to 
2dMAW 

HARRIS, C V (3049) MB NWS York- 
town to MCSA Phila 

HEARRELL, J C (0369) 2dMar Div to 


ist MCRRD 

HOFFMAN, D R_ (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

weEwante, R (6613) HQMC to MCAS 

HESSON, E L (0369) MB NS SFran to 
istMarDiv 

HOOVEN, R M (6481) 3dMAW to Ist- 


MarBrig 
HURLEY. E R (3537) 34MAW to MCB 


CamPen 

IVANISKI, A 3 (0369) MCB 29 Palms 
to tstMarBri 

JONES. C B (6412) senaw to MARTD 
MARTC NAS LosAla 

JURGENSEN, R D (0369) LdgForTrnu- 
Lant LCreek to 6th CRRD 

Keener E F (4131) MCAS K-Bay 


to sD 
KRONENBERG. * A (1519) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB Ca 
KURTZ, M L 6412) 


3dMAW 

LAWRENCE, A B (3049) MCRD SD to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
MACE, M ‘‘3”” eld 3dMarDiv to For- 


g alm 
MAHONEY, J ‘c (6412) MAD NATTC 
Mi MarCommDet USS Mt. M¢ 


9thinfBn to 


istMarBrig to 


MAXWELL, M (0369) MCB CamLej to 


istMarBrig 

MCMAHON, A J (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

MILLER JR, | C (3349) 3dMAW to 
MCAS K- ay 

MORGAN (i970) MarCorComp 


L 
NAG ™ to 3dM 


MORSE JR, L (0369) MB Lake MeadB 
to IstMarDiv 
—- M rd (2529) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


mBn 
MORRISON, CR ad MB NS SFran 
to MCB 29 Palm 


NICHOLS, R H (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
{5thinfBn 

MOSEMAK, M_ (2529) JtithinfBn to 
istMarBrig 

NOWAK, F S_ (3421) IstMarDiv to 


MCSC Barstow 

O'BRIEN, E R (0431) Flag Alw COM- 
PHIBPAC to IstMarDiv 

OSENDOTT, A F (0369) MCRD SD to 
MB NB ach 

a se JR, " T (6412) IstMarBrig to 


MAG-32 
PADEN, M A (2181) MCSC Barstow to 
3dMarDiv 
PALMER, C i Be MarCorColdWea- 
M 


TraCen to Lake eadB 
ihe re ~ n Pestt) 3dMAW to MAD 
PREFFER, Ld oe (3071) IstMAW to 


MCAF San 
PIIPPO, V (orat) MCRD PI to 6th 
MCRRD 
PIPPIN, J R (0141) MCRD PI to 
(0141) MAD NATTC 
Wg al Pp H (6481) IstMarBrig 
PRICE, C (1169) 2dMarDiv to MAG-32 
eg J T (0141) tstMarDiv to MCAS 
or 
RINEHART, L R (3421) Camp Butler to 
ROBINSON, B G (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
I5thRfICo 
ROGERS, J W (1371) MAD NATTC Jax 
‘0 S Quan 
roo: M (0141) tstMarDiv to MCAS 


El Tor 
SLAUGHTER JR, R C (1349) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 


SPILLMAN, W L_ (6631) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 
SPRUNCK, R N_= (6412) 3dMAW to 


IstM 
ea E M (6481) ItstMarBrig to 


AW 
STOKES. B R (1833) 3dAmTracCo to 
3d MarDiv 
SULLIVAN, W L (1349) 2dMarDiv to 
3d MarDiv 
WALDVOGEL, I F (0141) IstMarBrig to 
istMA 


WARD, C D (6413) MAD NAS PaxRiv 
MAW 
WAYNE, “J” A (6761) IstMarBrig to 
2 


dMA 

WEBB, R F (6661) 24MAW to IstMAW 

balk ak 4 L (0141) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS Tor 

WHITAKER, y (0121) 5th MCRRD to 
MCB Cam 

WIEDERWAX, L J (4131) MCAF New 
River to IstMAW 

WILLIAMS JR, J P (0431) IstMAW to 


2dMAW 
WILLIS, R A (6631) IstMAW to MCAS 


oro 
WINDELL, M T (6413) AirFMFPac to 


istMAW 
bab he K D (1169) 3dMarDiv_ to 
ZEMAITIS, W J (1169) 9th MCRRD to 
3dMarDiv 


GySgt 

ADCOX, J A (0369) emerew to Ldg- 
ree 

—, - =. Bien ForTrps FMFLant to 


AYER. Ww. F "«3087) IistMAW to 2dMarDiv 

CHAPMAN R (0369) MB Lake 
MeadB to Rimarbiv 

H C (6631) MAD NATTC 


istMA 
cLeeee. K D (1371) MAG-36 to 3d- 


MA 

CHRESTMAN JR, 3 G (3049) MARTD 
ARTC NAS Mfs to ForTrps 

ae ee A Z (6611) 2dMAW to 


ae c G (1833) ItstMarDiv to 3d- 
(2171) MCSC Barstow to 


Di 

BARMA, S 
3d Mar Div 

BAUGHER, L W (1461) MCAS El Toro 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 

BAUMBACH, R_ R (6412) IstMarBrig to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Glen 

BEACH JR, E M (2511) NavMis Haiti to 
ForTrps CamLej 

BENJOCK, A E (6725) 3dMAW to Ist- 
MAW 


BENTLEY, E H (4131) MCB 29 Palms 
to MCAS K-Bay 
BOERS, eo 3 ae) 


a i owed R * 6413) IstMAW to MCAS 
BOUCHARD, R W (2131) 6th75mmAAA- 


Btry to ForTrps 29 Palms B 
BOYLAN, A M (3049) 3dMarDiv to 


Camp Butler to 


MCSA Phila 

BRINEY, J L (2771) 8thi55HowBtry to 
MCB CamPen 2 
BROWN, B Jj (6412) ItstMarBrig to 
3dMAW 

BROWN, G (0369) LdgForTraUPac to 
9th 


BROWN, L B coat) HQMC to MARTD 
NAS Ja 


MARTC 
BROWN, RL (e711) MAG-26 to Ist- 


MA 
BRUNSON JR, W L (6661) MAD Mfs to 


istMAW 
BURNETT JR, J O (6511) 3d4MAW to 
MARTC NAS Seattle 
CALLAHAN. S V_ (3049) S4thRfICo to 
PI 


MCRD 
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TRANSFERS ( t.) DYBERG, R_ (3049) 3dMarDiv to MB GREER, B D (1341) ForTrps FMFPac to 4 JR, R F hed, MCS Quant t 
cont. rem ; istMarDiv MD USS’ Des Moine *E CANNON, 
EASLEY, D H (0369) MCRD SD to MD GREGG, W L (0121) MCB CamPen to aATEN AS ERS. 3D (O14t) IstMarDiv ty MarBrig 
i. Hancock istMAW istMarBri cAPKOVI 
EBNER, R R (2171) ForTrps FMFLant CRUMLEY, G M (3049) 2dMarDiv to RITCHIE. W G (6441) HQMC to 2dMaw MCA 
to MCSA Phila ; B NAD Lualualei ROBERTO, | - S (3537) IstMAW ty cARTWR 
ELLIS, P N (3049) IstMarDiv to MB GUNTER. J W (6511) IstMarBrig to MCB Ca to IstM 
CHAPPELL, R F LBeach 3dMA ROBERTS, 4% 4 (1371) 2dMarDiv to 3¢. ARR, M 
EMMONS JR, E W (0141) MCB CamLej HAFELE, R C (1841) MCSA Phila to MarDiv CamLej 
to 8th MCRRD 3d Mar Div ROUSH, D G (3049) 3dMarDiv to For. CARR. T 
rDiv ENGELSTAD, LM (3049) 7th!05mm- HALE, O 0 (0141) 2dMarDiv to MARTC Trps CamLej CARVER 
COLE, A H (0369) IstMarDiv to HamMc HowBtry to MCSA Phila NAS RUSS, R M (1349) ForTrps FMFLant ty CamPer 
EWING, W W (3049) Camp Butler to HALE, R. R (1349) MarCorComp NAG 6thEngrCo CHARES 
istMarDiv Korea to IstMarDiv RUSSO, R V (3211) 3dMarDiv to Mcp MCR 
FMFLant to MB NNSYd Portsmouth N. T J (3121) MCB CamPen to HALL IR L R (0369) 2dMarDiv to MD CamLej CHINTAI 
MCRS 751 Forg SAVICKI, C E (4131) MCB CamPen ty MAG-3: 
FLORES, G A (6412) MCAS Beaufort to HART : 3 (6441) istMarBrig to 3d- MCRD SD CHONG, 
IstMarBrig SALECKI, T (4131) MCAS El Toro ty HQMC 
COWAN, WR J (6621) FLYNN, B E (1371) Fortras FMFLant HEIDENREICH, J E (6621) MCRD SD 3dMarDiv CLINTON 
M to MAD NATTC dMAW SEVERE, 3 W_ (0369) 2dMarDiv to istMart 
CYGAN, A_A (3537) ForTrps FMFLant FOX, E E (0141) "MCSC Barstow to HEWITT, RR (1391) ForTrps FMFLant 2dATCo cook Jk 
utler MB NAS Atsugi to 3dMarDiv SHELIT, H D (7041) MCAS K-Bay to 8th MC 
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The Navy Medal of Honor 
by H. W. Edwards 


Ir IS generally conceded that the Medal of Honor, the 
highest military decoration in the land, is awarded only 
for bravery in battle. Yet this has not always been the 
case and the issue has only recently been clarified by a 
ruling from the Secretary of Defense. 

Witness, for example, the award of this decoration by 
special legislation to Floyd Bennett, Machinist, and 
Richard Byrd, Commander, USN, for their flight to the 
North Pole and return in 1927. In fact, altogether a total 
of 16 Navy Medals of Honor have been presented to 
Naval personnel throughout the history of this decora- 
tion for non-combat service. 

The Naval Medal of Honor was established by an Act 
of Congress on 21 December 1861 for an award to such 
petty officers, seamen, landsmen, and Marines who most 
distinguished themselves by their gallantry in action and 
[other seamanlike qualities] during the Civil War. 
Seventeen Marines—all enlisted men—were given this 
award during the period 1861-65 for gallantry aboard 
Union vessels. To the credit of the Irish, it may be 
pointed out that five of them came from the “ould 
sod;” this being a period of the Corps’ history when 
many recruits were native-born Europeans. 

Again in the Korean campaign of 1871, when Lieu- 
tenant McLane Tilton led his gallant ships’ detachments 
ashore to storm the forts north of Seoul to avenge an 
earlier massacre of merchant sailors, it was six sea-going 
Marines who were decorated with the Medal of Honor. 
Subsequently, in 1872, and again in 1881, two Marines 
were so decorated for the act of saving a shipmate from 
drowning; an act today that would rate at most a Navy 
and Marine Corps Medal or more commonly, a Navy 
Commendation Medal. 

Fifteen enlisted Marines received the Medal in the 
Spanish-American War (1898), all members of ships’ 
detachments. Perhaps the most celebrated of the group 
was Sgt John Henry Quick, who earned his award by 
signaling from a dangerously exposed position ashore in 
the battle of Cuzco, out to the fire support ship, USS 
Dolphin. It is interesting to read the citations of those 
days, which offered only the general information that, 
“while facing the heavy fire of the enemy, he displayed 
extraordinary bravery and coolness throughout this 
action.” Compare that with the gauntlet which such a 
decoration must run in modern times; specific details 
backed up by numerous eye-witness accounts and re- 
viewed by at least three boards. Yet that is not to say 
that these awards for campaigns of a bygone day were 
not earned. Indeed, many who merited such an award 
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were overlooked for lack of proper administrative pro- 
cedures or the death of the key personnel involved. 

The Philippine Insurrection (1899-1906) provided an 
opportunity for nine Marines to receive the Medal, in- 
cluding two officers. One was the famous “Hiking 
Hiram” Bearss, who led his forces through the jungles 
of Samar to achieve an important victory over natives 
who employed not only guns but rock catapults, (be- 
juco), poison spears, and pits concealed to defend their 
fortified cliff strongholds. His companion-in-arms on 
this occasion, Colonel David Dixon Porter, grandson of 
the famous Civil War admiral, was also awarded the 
Medal. These were the first Medal of Honor awards to 
Marine officers and were made retroactive, since officers 
did not become eligible to receive the Medal until an 
Act of Congress in March of 1915 amended the original 
provisions of 1861. 

Hero Dan Daley got his first Medal of Honor in the 
China Relief Expedition (1900-1901), as one of 33 
enlisted Marines so decorated for that action. He went 
on to receive a second Navy Medal of Honor in the 
Haitian Campaign and a Navy Cross in the first World 
War to become a Marine Corps legendary figure. 
Daly’s citation modestly states that, “in the presence of 
the enemy, he distinguished himself by meritorious 
conduct.” 

In the Mexican Campaign of 1914 we note the award 
of nine more Medals of Honor to Marines. One of these 
went to Lieutenant Colonel Wendell Neville, who was 
later to become the 14th Commandant and the first of 
three Commandants to earn the Medal. It was in this 
campaign that Smedley Butler earned his first Medal of 
Honor for leading his battalion in the occupation of the 
city of Vera Cruz. 

Still in the rank of major, Smedley Butler followed 
this up with a second Navy Medal of Honor in the 
Haitian Campaign of 1915 where he commanded a 
composite regiment that routed the Caco bandits at Fort 
Riviere. Four enlisted men were likewise awarded the 
Honor Medal for this campaign; one of them was Dan 
Daly, who became the second man in the history of the 
Corps to receive two Navy Medals of Honor. 

In the Dominican Campaign the following year, three 
more Marines were awarded the Medal. But it remained 
tor World War I to produce the unusual result of eight 
Marines being awarded a total of thirteen Medals of 
Honor! One received the Army Medal, two the Navy 
Medal, and the remaining five were awarded Medals 
of Honor by both the Army and the Navy for the same 
action. 
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Perhaps the most notable recipient of this dual award 
was the inimitable Sergeant Louis Cukela, who, as a 
member of the Fifth Marines, single-handedly stormed a 
machine gun emplacement that was holding up the 
advance. 

The Corps went back to the “Banana Wars” after 
World War I and in the Haitian Campaign of 1919- 
1920, two Medals were awarded. One went to Lieu- 
tenant Herman Hanneken for his part in the killing of 
bandit leader, Charlemagne Peralte; a story immortalized 
by historian John Thomason in his book, And A Few 
Marines. In the Second Nicaraguan Campaign which 
followed (1926-33), the fledgling Marine aviation pro- 
gram was given recognition by the award of a Medal 
of Honor to Lieutenant Christian Schilt who made 10 
trips in his trusty Corsair biplane, without brakes, into a 
makeshift landing strip to evacuate 18 wounded men 
under fire. 

In World War II a total of 80 Marine heroes were 
decorated with the Medal of Honor: 51 of these were 
posthumous awards. It would be difficult to single out 
any for special recognition among these men because as 
a group their achievements have brought lasting fame 
to the entire Corps. Such men as Basilone, Boyington, 
Edson, Foss, Paige, Schwab, Shoup, Smith, Vande- 
grift and Walsh are but a few of the distinguished 
coterie whose deeds have contributed so much to every 
Marine’s pride in his organization. 

The Korean conflict reflected an increased tempo in 
the awarding of Medals of Honor. Forty-two Marines 
received them during the three-year period; however, 28 
of these were posthumous. 

From the time the Medal was first awarded to the 
present covers a span of 100 years. In this period the 
award has changed in several ways; in appearance, in 
standard of performance for which it is awarded and in 
the administrative procedures employed. 

Originally designed to be worn on the left breast, it 





was detached from its suspension ribbon in 1913 and 
placed in its present distinctive position as a pendant 
suspended from a ribbon band at the neck of the wearer. 
Likewise the design of the Medal itself, that of a five- 
pointed star, bearing a star-rimmed medallion of Minerva 
driving before her shield the figure of Discord, has un- 
dergone slight changes but is basically the same. 

Legislation in 1919 provided for a new Medal of 
Honor to be awarded only for actual conflict, while re- 
taining the old one for non-combat service. This was 
abolished, however, in 1942, by an act restoring the dual 
status of the old Medal of Honor; future duplication of 
awards such as obtained in World War I were abolished 
by the same legislation. 

By decision of the Navy Department in 1944, the 
Medal may no longer be referred to as the Congressional 
Medal of Honor—a title that had been unofficially 
applied over the years because the Medal was presented 
in the name of Congress. While the Secretary of the 
Navy’s recommendation carries considerable weight in 
the award of a Navy Medal of Honor, the citation is, 
nevertheless, signed by the President. However, last 
year the Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
declined to approve a peacetime award of the Medal of 
Honor which had been authorized by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The Secretary of Defense ruled on that 
occasion that the Medal of Honor is to be authorized 
only as a combat award; thus restoring the interpretation 
which applied before 1942. 

Since 1949, there have been but few extra emoluments 
given to recipients of the Medal. These entitle the bearer 
to ride military aircraft on a space available basis; permit 
his son to attend the Naval Academy, if otherwise quali- 
fied; and, provide a $10 per month pension at age 65 
for discharged (not retired) personnel. Present legis- 
lation in the Congress seeks to broaden this feature to 
include retired personnel and to raise the amount of the 
pension to $100 per month. END 





SgtMaj John Quick 

(standing), LtCol Wendell Neville 
(third from left) 

and Maj Smedley Butler 

(far right), earned 

Medals of Honor. 
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JACKSONVILLE 


[continued from page 29] 


Reserve pilots usually fly until it is 
dark on Saturdays. 

While flight operations continue 
throughout Saturday and Sunday, 
selected Reservists work with MSgt 
King’s regular detachment maintenance 
crew, overhauling engines in the de- 
tachment hanger. 

Usually on Sunday, the squadron 
schedules gunnery practice, and the Re- 
serve personnel load the F9Fs under the 
supervision of MSgt John H. Schultz, 
Squadron Ordnance Chief. Schultz 
served on active duty during World 
War II and the Korean conflict, and is 
presently employed by the highway 
department of Duval County in and 
around Jacksonville. 

When a man joins VMA-144 he isn’t 
assigned indiscriminately to one of the 
schools at the Air Station. MSgt Frank 
M. Terlizzi, who has been selected for 
First Sergeant, is the NCOIC of the 
Operations Section for the detachment. 
He has worked out a battery of classi- 
fication tests, and working closely with 
the Navy schools personnel, places cer- 
tain Reservists in classes which eventu- 
ally will benefit the squadron. Although 
the Reservists attends these classes for 
a year, the knowledge gained by him 
more than makes up for the loss of his 
services for that time. When he com- 
pletes the courses, he is able to spend 
the rest of his time in the unit, actually 
performing the duties of an aviation 
mechanic, electrician, hydraulic tech- 
nician, etc. 

Not all squadron personnel work on 
jets, as is the case with any squadron 
throughout the Corps, be it in the 
Regular or Reserve Establishment. 
Trained administrative personnel man 
the squadron office during the drill 
period; here, the ever-present ad- 
ministrative problems are handled by 
CWO Robert J. Evans, squadron adju- 
tant, and MSgt Leon F. Lennertz, 
squadron first sergeant. CWO Evans is 
a real estate salesman in Orlando, and 
Lennertz teaches school in Jacksonville. 

The squadron’s administration staff 
maintains record books, pay records, 
drill attendance figures, and performs 
all of the other clerical duties found in 
any Marine unit. Most of the schools 
and programs available to Regular 
Marines are open to Reservists and 
requests from squadron personnel are 
handled rapidly by the office staff. 

MSgt Frederick A. Avery is the in- 
telligence chief for the detachment and 
has probably one of the smoothest run- 
ning intelligence sections operating in 
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the Reserve program today. But it 
wasn’t always that way. Before he re- 
ported to the detachment, each squad- 
ron required its intelligence personnel 
to report for drill the same week end 
the unit drilled. This didn’t afford 
much opportunity for practical intel- 
ligence work, since the squadron intel- 
ligence section is composed of only one 
officer and one enlisted man. 

At the present time, all intelligence 
personnel report on the same week end 
and operate during that week end as a 
Marine Air Group intelligence section 
would. This means that the intelligence 
officers, who are also pilots, record two 
drills each month—one to maintain 
their flight proficiency and the other 
their intelligence proficiency. However, 
they are only paid for one drill a 
month. 

Personnel are also screened before 
they are assigned intelligence duties. 
When a Reservists shows an interest in 
this type of work, he is scheduled for 
an interview with Avery. If he im- 
presses Avery as potential timber, he 
is scheduled for a second interview by 
a board consisting of three officers and 
two enlisted men from the detachment. 

Once he has passed both of these in- 
terviews, he is formally assigned to the 
intelligence section of the squadron. He 
must take MCI courses in his field and, 
upon completion of these courses, and 
assignments given to him by Avery, he 
is given an MOS commensurate with 
his rank. Prior to this, he carries a 
basic intelligence MOS. 

When all of the intelligence personnel 
gather for their monthly drill, they con- 
duct intelligence CPXs, during which 
they brief and debrief pilots, compile 
intelligence operation orders, intelligence 
summaries, situation reports, and oper- 


ate exactly as a group intelligence 
section would. During the drill the 
Reservists solve all of their own preb- 
lems and Avery steps in only after the 
drill has been completed to critique the 
group. 

One problem encountered by other 
Reserve units has never been experi- 
enced by VMA-144 and the other 
squadrons at Jacksonville. MSgt Jack 
C. Albertson, the recruiter for the de- 
tachment, can’t accept all of the ap- 
plicants who stream into his office. As 
an example, this year, the recruiting 
percentage for the detachment is al- 
ready 112 percent. 

Members of VMA-144 come from all 
walks of civilian life. Mostly veterans 
of active duty, some of the pilots are, in 
civilian life, airline pilots, insurance 
salesmen, college students, Federal 
Aviation Agency employees, and high 
school principals. In the enlisted ranks 
can be found photographers, electricians, 
salesmen, prison workers, policemen, 
civilian employees of the air station and 
students. 

While the squadron is making the 
transition from the F9F to the A4D 
aircraft, it is striving to be in top 
operating condition by the time summer 
maneuvers are held in August. They'd 
like to demonstrate their new-found 
skill in flying the A4D to their fellow 
Reservists from other parts of the 
country. By the Summer of 1962, it is 
hoped the pilots and ground crews will 
be so proficient that the squadron will 
be able to train on a par with squad- 
rons from the Regular Establishment. 

If the eagerness with which the mem- 
bers of VMA-144 travel from such 


distant spots as Miami and Aiken, S. C. 
(by auto), is any criterion, both of the 
squadron’s aims will be accomplished. 

END 
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Personnel were flown to their homes in Tampa, Miami 
and other locations at the completion of drill. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 66] 


offenses. This offense was about fraudu- 
lent separation. 

What I would like to know is, would 
such a fraudulent separation be a sum- 
mary, special or general court-martial 
offense? I say it is a general court- 
martial offense, punishable by brig time 
and a Bad Conduct discharge. 

My buddy says it is a general court- 
martial and would draw brig time only. 
In addition, he (the offender) would be 
required to serve out the remainder of 
his enlistment. 

Also would you clear up the point 
as to whether this would be a civil 
court or a military court? 

“Inky” Powell 
P.O. Box 247 
Hutto, Texas 


@ You left us a little short on infor- 
mation but we’re assuming you want to 
know what punishment is appropriate 
for a person who obtains a separation 
from the military by fraudulent means, 
and what the appropriate forum for 
trial of such a case would be. 

Discipline Branch HQMC, says that 
the facts and circumstances of the case 
would determine whether the offender 
should be returned to military jurisdic- 
tion for trial by court-martial. If he 
were returned to the military, the extent 
of disciplinary action would likewise be 
determined by the facts and circum- 
stances. The extent of punishment 
awarded by a court-martial would also 
be governed by the type of court. 

If the individual were to be tried, it. 


would be by court-martial. In this con- ~ 


nection, the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice provides that punishment may 
be such as a court-martial may direct. 
The Manual for Courts-Martial, United 
States, 1951, prescribes a limitation on 
this punishment of a dishonorable dis- 
charge, forfeiture of all pay and allow- 
ances and confinement at hard labor for 
five years—Ed. 


MEDALS PROCUREMENT 


Dear Sir: 

Please inform me as to whom I must 
contact to obtain medals for the ribbons 
I rate for service in the U. S. Marine 
Corps and Navy. 

Gerald Butler 
712 B. West Emerson Ave. 
Monterey Park, Calif. 


@ For Marine Corps medals, write to 
the Decorations and Medals Branch 


(Code DL), Headquarters Marine 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 





by Harold B. Rice 


Despite your apparent enjoyment of 
chow and the goodies at the slop chute, 
chances are you are not enjoying things 
to eat as well as you did last year. As 
we get older the taste buds in our 
tongue decrease in number. From 
about 9000 when we ship in as teen- 
agers, we drop down to about 3000 
when we start drawing those 30-year 
retirement checks. 


There has been considerable agitation 
about government-sponsored health in- 
surance in the United States. In Japan, 
where a government system is in effect, 
8000 Tokyo doctors recently put away 
their needles and knives for half a day 
to emphasize: their demands for a 30 
percent increase in the fee schedule. 


A nutty sea lion gave a California 
skin-diver a rough way to go when he 
latched on to a leg and dragged the 
almost helpless man to a depth of 50 
feet. An ichthyologist, or fish expert. 
informed the underwater hobbyist that 
some sea lions, just as some people, are 
mentally deranged. Fourteen stitches 
wiser, the S.D. heard the theory of Bob 
Seward, swim coach at San Francisco's 
Marine Memorial. The sea lion, Bob 
was quoted as saying, was probably a 
bull with a harem who thought the 
diver was one of his wives trying to 
cut loose from the family ties. If so, he 
probably suffered a real blow to his 
pride when his “captive” kicked him 
hard and made a getaway to the 
surface. 


A worried citizen of Menlo Park, 
Calif.. turned in on the sick list to get 
help in removing a rubber ball he had 
swallowed. It developed that he had 
swallowed the ball containing, inci- 
dentally, a quarter ounce of pure 
heroin, when he became afraid of arrest 
and search by police officers. He was 
jailed for possession of narcotics—just 
after the potent rubber ball was _ re- 
turned by nature. 


Religious Americans who sacrifice in 
some way in the practice of their re- 
ligion may be interested to know that 
the Moslems of Egypt celebrate a month 
of fasting called Ramadan. This calls 
for no eating, drinking or smoking dur- 
ing daylight hours. One of yesteryear’s 
restrictions was relaxed this past Rama- 
dan (February and March). Husbands 
and wives were permitted to exchange 
kisses on the cheek during fasting hours 
— if the kisses were not too affectionate. 


Nobody of any particular occupa- 
tional group is more likely to attempt 


suicide than persons of any other group 
says Dr. Edwin S. Schneidman. “And 
nobody is immune from it,” he adds. 
He, and fellow psychiatrist Dr. Norman 
Farberow, founded the Los Angeles 
Suicide Prevention Center, first of its 
kind, and co-authored “Clues to 
Suicide.” 


“We're literally outliving our eyes,” 
says Dr. Ralph E. Wick, a South 
Dakota optometrist. Due to our increas- 
ing old age expectancy, he thinks that 
95 percent of people who have passed 
the 50-year mark need glasses. 


The time of death of the victim in 
murder, accident and suicide cases has 
been determined by body heat, rigidity 
(rigo mortis), digestion, color of the 
skin, perhaps a broken clock or watch, 
or by witnessess—who may have a 
personal interest in the event, or who 
may simply be undependable. A_ re- 
cently developed scientific gadget prom- 
ises to be more accurate than any of 
these. Devised by a group at Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, headed 
by Dr. C. C. Lushbaugh, the principal 
involves taking the body temperature 
at 10-minute intervals three or more 
times. Charted and used against the 
normal temperature of a living human 
—98.6 degrees Fahrenheit—the time of 
death can be determined accurately for 
as far back as a day and a half. 


Married people are the least likely to 
have mental troubles. Widowed, single, 
and, especially, divorced persons are 
much more susceptible. About 4000 
couples take this precaution every day 
in the United States. The average age 
of the male in for-the-first-time mar- 
riages is about 22; his bride about 20. 


University of Oregon doctors, J. B. 
Dunphy and Stanley W. Jacobs, have 
cooled a dog’s heart to 20 degrees be- 
low Centigrade zero (don’t sweat con- 
verting that to the Fahrenheit scale— 
it’s still mighty cold). They then 
warmed the organ up and placed it in 
another dog where it resumed normal 
beating. The surgeons have also 
“super-cooled” other animals to far 
below freezing and revived them to be 
as lively as ever. The secret in the 
successful exposure to such extreme 
COLD is that the living tissue, or flesh, 
does not freeze hard or form damaging 
ice crystals. The technique, employing 
pressure and a cooling agent such as 
liquid helium, is another step toward 
successful transplanting of hearts, 
kidneys and other organs in humans. 
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BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
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MCOs Re-affirm SOP for BAO 


A couple of Marine Corps orders remind married 
‘men that (1) supporting documents will facilitate 
payment of BAQ, and (2) that married men tem- 
fporarily living in barracks had best not accept 
'suite-type accommodations even if they’re offered. 
| Published to provide interim instructions until a 
new Personnel Manual is released, MCO 1751.4 
sets responsibility squarely on the individual to 
‘provide proof of his claim. If you’ve recently 
‘married and are applying for quarters allowance, 
‘be armed with a certified copy of your marriage 
‘eertificate. If there are new sounds coming from 
the nursery at night—and you want to expand your 
BAQ—have the youngster’s birth certificate copied. 

The same theory applies for all BAQ adjust- 
‘ments; divorce, separation, adoption, etc. If at all 
possible, have documented proof of the action. The 
(documents will accompany your request for ad- 
| justment. 

There are cases, however, when a man might not 
‘immediately be able to procure proof of claim. In 


such instances, commanding officers will not hold 
up the request for BAQ adjustment. The form, 
instead, will be forwarded to HQMC with the CO’s 
comments regarding the nature of the supporting 
documents, what the Marine is doing to obtain them 
and the probable date they will arrive at HQMC. 

(Ed note: In all cases dealing with legal docu- 
ments, it’s advisable to have the document copied 
and certified as such. Then, submit the copy as 
proof and keep the original in your personal files.) 

Another MCO (11101.28), defines the facilities 
available to BAQ-drawing Marines who are tempo- 
rarily “batching” in a barracks. 

Specifically, the Order points out that if you are 
living in a barracks awaiting housing for your de- 
pendents, or if you are TAD from your home 
command, you may occupy not more than one room 
and a bath without losing your BAQ. 

In essence, it means this: if someone offers you 
a suite at a BOQ or in a barracks, don’t accept it 
... you'll have to forfeit your quarters allowance. 


GMST Policy; the Old and New Combined 
to Yardstick Your Future 


Headquarters’ new GMST policy verifies some 
facts you know, clarifies others you guessed at and 
specifies some figures you may not have heard 
about. 

It’s eight pages rather resembling a booklet, MCO 
1418.12 leans toward the GMST-ing of pay grades 
E-4 through E-6, although short references indi- 
cate the policy followed in testing the remaining 

| grades. 

The entire Order is worthy of a week end’s con- 
sideration. In capsule, however, it spotlights: 

1. Promotion to private first class, lance cor- 
poral and corporal is solely the responsibility of 
the local CO, who will prepare and administer tests. 

| 2. Although final authority to effect promotion 
to sergeant rests with the CO, the numbers to be 
_ promoted will be dictated by HQMC, based on com- 
' posite scores within occupational fields. 
_ 3. Sergeants and staff sergeants will compete for 
f promotion through the medium of HQMC selection 
» and review boards. In line with this, sergeants, staff 
' sergeants and gunnery sergeants of designated 
seniority will have their records reviewed annually 
to ensure the maintenance of professional and 
military standings. 

4. Eligible Marines will compete for E-8 and E-9 

slots in accordance with the regulations of MCOs 


1400.3b and 1421.6. 


5. All Class III Reservists promotions up to and 
including gunnery sergeant will be controlled by 
HQMC. Class Ill Reservists are not eligible for 
promotion into grades E-8 and E-9. 

6. All GMSTs will be given on a recurring basis 
each fiscal year. There will be three test periods; 
Alpha (first Friday in August), Bravo (first Friday 
in December) and Charlie (first Friday in April). 
Class If Reserve testing will be conducted on the 
first Saturday or Sunday following a Bravo or 
Charlie testing period. 

7. In order to pass any GMST, 65 percent of the 
questions asked must be answered correctly. The 
questions, incidentally, will be of the multiple 
choice, objective type, with a separate test booklet 
for each pay grade. Women Marines will be given 
different tests. 

8. Test waivers will be granted for any of three 
specific reasons. First, if a man fails his test and his 
CO feels that the failure isn’t a true reflection of the 
Marine, the CO can request a test waiver .. . unless 
there’s time to retest the man before the next 
selection period. Second, if conditions of training, 
combat or other tactical deployment preclude the 
proper administration of GMSTs, the tests can be 
waived. And, third, hospitalized Marines can have 
their tests waived. 
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[continued from page 73] 


Corps, Washington 25, D.C. In order to 
get your Naval medals and awards, 
write to the Department of the Navy, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Pers E31, 
Branch One, Washington, D. C.—Ed. 





| GUIDEBOOK ERRORS 


Dear Sir: 

I am a sergeant in the 3d Engineer 
Company, USMCR, Youngstown, Ohio. 
In reading through the sixth revision 

| of the Guidebook for Marines, copy- 
| right 1957, I would like to report a dis- 
| crepancy on page 93. Gas Casualties— 

“In addition to knowing how to use 

these protective measures (see page 429, 

it is on Scouting and Patrolling. It 
| should be page 453, Chemical Warfare). 

I have an old Guidebook for Marines, 
red cover, which I purchased in 1953, 
and on page 429 is chapter 33, Chemical 
Warfare. 

In further reading I found that on 
page 361, right bottom, the last two 
lines should be inverted. 

Ronald G. Wilson 
422 McKinley Blvd. 
McDonald, Ohio 


@ The seventh revised edition of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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9. Staff NCO selection and review boards will be 
convened at HQMC during any. period from July 
through December, with the E-9 board convening in 
July. The Reservists selection and review board 
will meet in March of each year. This board will 
consider Organized and Volunteer Reservists. 

10. A corporal hoping for sergeant must pass 
his GMST, or have it waived, before his composite 
score can be computed and reported to CMC. His 
composite score will not be submitted by name, but, 
instead, by figures along with the rest of the eligi- 
bles in his occupational field. An individual’s com- 
posite score is arrived at as follows: 


MULTIPLY 
ELEMENT BY 
Average of duty and general 
military subjects proficiency marks 18.0 
Average conduct mark 8.0 
Total months in grade 0.5 
Total months in service 0.2 


Let’s take Cpl John Doe as an example. His SRB 
provides the following figures: 
Duty proficiency: 4.0, 4.5, 4.5, 3.9 and 4.5 
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General military subjects proficiency: 3.9, 4.0, 
4.5, 4.5 and 4.5 

(An average of all the marks above is 4.3) 

Conduet: 4.0, 4.2, 4.4, and 5.0 (4.4 average 
mark ) 

Total time in grade: 19 months, 15 days (ex- 
pressed as 20 months) 

Total time in service: 33 months, 14 days (ex- 
pressed as 33 months) 

Based on the averages arrived at, Cpl Doe’s 
composite score totals as follows: 


SUB- 

ELEMENT SCORE MULTIPLE TOTAL 
Proficiency (combined) 4.3 18.0 77.4 
Conduct (average) 1.4 8.0 35.2 
Months in grade 20.0 0.5 10.0 
Months in service 33.0 0.2 6.6 





Composite score total: 129.2 

The score total is rounded off to the nearest 
whole number, making Cpl Doe’s final composite 
score 129, 

As stated beforehand, the facts carried here 
represent a portion of MCO 1418.12. For the com- 
plete promotional testing picture, check with your 
first sergeant. He'll have the Order on file. END 
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ONCE A MARINE 


[continued from page 59] 


WARGA, Richard G LtCol 
BELL, William C Maj 
FOWLER, Albert Maj 
HOLTZCLAWE, Sylvestus W Maj 
JOHNSTON, Glennon A Maj 
MIXSON, Willie J Maj 
OREM, Edward J Maj 
STAMFORD, Edward P Maj 
BUCCI, Arthur A Capt 
DANCY, John P Capt 
HARNAGE, Floyd E Capt 
JONES, Herschel B Capt 
KASCH, Lewis C Capt 
BOUHER JR, Elmer J IstLt 
PASLEY, Randolph E cwo-3 
STURGIS, Richard C Cwo-2 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


BUTLER IV, John J LtCol 
FRAZIER JR, Louis S Maj 


KELLER, Edward J Capt 
MORENO, Raymond J IstLt 
SUTTON, Bynum W Cwo-4 
WOLFORD, Leonard $ cwo-2 


Placed on Regular Retired List 
(30 Years) 

MSgt 

WOOLLEY, Sidney R 221429 6481 


Transferred to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve 


SgtMaj 
BLAKE, Louis G 316162 9999 
LITTON, Roy B 320853 9999 
PARKS, Billy S 312348 9999 















MGySgt 


PRICE SR, Arthur C 
THAYER, George E 


IstSgt 


MC NAMARA, John A 
VAUGHN, Eugene D 


MSgt 


ARNOLD JR, Wayne 
BAILEY, Gilbert A 
BANACH, Michael W 
BARR, Robert Morrison 
BROWN, Kenneth E 
CANDY, George T 
DAWSON, Charles C 
DRIGGERS JR, John D 
FABIAN, Santo ‘'E'' 
FALK, Benjamin J 
FAULRING, Francis L 
FAUVELLE, Arthur J 
FRYE, James F 
GLENEWINKEL, Elmer P 
GREEN, Altus L 
HAYWARD, John C 
HELMS, Kirby L 
HOUGHTON, Wayne C 
HUGHES, Mack J 
INMAN, Robert A 
JENSEN, John 
JOHNSON, Albert 
JONES, Eugene C 
KANELLOS, Charles J 
KESSLER, Raymond W 
KIMBROUGH, Clifton M 
KNUPPEL JR, William F. 
LECHLER, John R- 
LITTLE, Wesley C 
LUND, Leo C 

MC GEE, James R 
MAYER, Stephen 
MAYO, Roscoe G 
MORAN JR, John Thomas 
MOZDZIERZ, Adam 
NEWBERN, Richard L 
PATELLA, Paul A 
PRECHT, William F J 
ROBERSON, Marion R 
RUBENACKER, George J 
SEATON, Wallace R 
SHARKEY, William L 
STRYBING, Henry 
WRIGHT, David M 


7. 
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229171 
313244 


316764 
315736 


304412 
309166 
284506 
311232 
318189 
277737 
310484 
318724 
311388 
303898 
303739 
311022 
280345 
280174 
319161 
318574 
318786 
303611 
303321 
292772 
319622 
275439 
303722 
304280 
307700 
262849 
297734 
319014 
237998 
307701 
291121 
310320 
288214 
303635 
317978 
317254 
319673 
303903 
318717 
302721 
312253 
319159 
314426 
318827 


ZALESKI, Edward 


GySgt 


CHATHAM, Grady E 
CLOPTON, David C 
CRAWFORD, Lee 
DANFORD, Richard E 
FINCH, Paul F 
GADD, Atlee B 
GERMAN, John C 
MACK, Lewis W 
MEHL, Alfred L 
MILLEN, John E 
PRICE, Utah V 
RADER, George E 
REED, Woodrow W 
SATHER, Milo M 
SOTO, Arthur 
THOMAS, ‘“‘U'' ''v"" 
TODD, Ralph M 
WHALEY, Ira F 


SSgt 


ALLEN, Lloyd O 

LANEY, Kermit 9 

MOORE, Joseph A 
POYTHRESS, Frank LeBaron 
ROUND, Wayne A 


304747 


312571 
316496 
305519 
310449 
311429 
318412 
302387 
303623 
318129 
279546 
317484 
304124 
289298 
309887 
321163 
321557 
314283 
317171 


282931 
282897 
301986 
310613 
305850 


1833 


3531 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


MSgt 
GILPIN, John H. 
GORNY, Henry M 
ROEHRER, James J 

GySgt 


ALLEGRA, Michael 
BASCO, Claude J 
EDWARDS, Howard R 
SANFORD, Jack L 


SSgt 
BOEHM, William F 
CONRAD, James C 


LEWIS JR, Edmund B 
LOVETT, Jack 


281786 
339832 
270389 


1070656 
326967 
1153623 
326949 


1089213 
1083299 

245470 
1448010 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 
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PORT SHORTS 


by GySgt George Cushman 


All Marine Basketball 


The Hawaii Marines captured the 
1961 All-Marine Basketball Champion- 
ship by stopping the defending cham- 
pion Quantico Marines in two games, 
78-71 and 76-67. Coach Harley 
Grant’s cagers swept past the Third 
Division All Stars to gain a tourna- 
ment berth along with the San Diego 
Devildogs (who nosed out El Toro for 
the West Coast and the 
Quantico team (East Coast champs). 
Hawaii and Quantico both whipped the 
San Diego five in first round games to 
set the stage for the championship 
tilts. 


crown) 


In the first game the underdog 
Hawaii quintet was paced by Ron 
Johnson who garnered 23 points, 


followed by Dave Smalley’s 19. 
Cozel Walker and Bob Young also 
hit double figures. scoring 14 and 12 
points respectively. Bob Mealy led 
the Quantico scoring in the first tilt 
with 15 points. Hawaii’s well-balanced 
attack was too much for Quantico in 
the second game. Again. four Hawaii 
players hit double figures with Smalley 
tallying 20. Johnson 17. Walker 13. 
and Young 10. Quantico’s Hank 
Gretkowski was high man for the 
night with 25 points. 

Hawaii was a definite underdog dur- 
ing the 11th Annual Tournament but 
their inspired play led them to their 
second All Marine crown in four years. 
They 


champs. 


ousted Quantico in 1958 as 
This year’s classic was 
staged at Pearl Harbor’s Bloch Arena 
and capacity crowds witnessed all the 
games. A tourney oddity—this was 
Capt Earl Rottsolk’s first year of 
coaching at Quantico, Maj Grant’s first 
year at the helm of the champion 
Hawaii team and Lt Don Jones’ first 
year as coach of the San Diego Devil- 


dogs. 


LZ 


Assorted Notes 


Camp Pendleton will have one of 
the finest field archery ranges in the 
military if present plans are fulfilled. 
The Commanding General, Marine 
Corps Base, has approved plans for the 
range according to word from the 
Field Archery Club President. Capt 
A. M. Steward... SSgt R. J. Urena 
is the intramural Judo champ of the 
First Division. The 225-pound Urena 
defeated LCpl M. Culton for the 
title... Bill Cartwright was the only 
San Diego competitor to capture a title 
in the San Diego Navy Golf Match 
Championships. He downed Osear 
Bestick two and one to take the Gen- 
eral’s Flight in the month-long tourna- 
ment . . . Camp Lejeune’s Jack Sul- 
livan led his team to the Atlantic Fleet 
Basketball championship by scoring an 
average of 37 points per game. Lejeune 
defeated ServLant 72-65 in the tourney 
final and became the first team in 
tournament history to win the title 
three times in a row. Sullivan 
named the Most Outstanding Player 
during the week-long tournament . . . 
Pendleton Boxing Coach Frank Veith 
is now in 


was 


his llth year as a Corps 
boxing mentor. He has handled many 
a Marine amateur who later turned 
pro. with Terry Downes heading the 
alumni... San Diego tennis ace. John 
Cranston, who is ranked 13th among 
the nation’s amateur players. surprised 
the experts when he reached the semi- 
finals of the 58th Annual National In- 
door Championships held in New York 
last Winter. He upset seventh ranked 
Ron Holmberg and Mexican star, 
Rafael Osuna before being stopped 
by Whitney Reed .. . Parris Island’s 
John Marshall rolled the 


highest three-game series ever recorded 


second 


at the War Memorial Lanes when he 
bowled 213, 269 and 243 for a 725 


series . . . Tuning up for the All-Ma- 
rine Basketball Tournament, _ the 
Hawaii Marines copped the Hilo 


Shrine Invitational Classic for the fifth 
consecutive year . . . Tom Maudlin 
and Marshall Hollingshead have 
joined John Yohn at MCRRD San 
Diego. All three were stars at Quantico 
last year and named to the 1960 All- 
Marine football team ... IstSgt C. E. 
Hopkins has replaced MSgt A. J. 
Fauvelle as NCOIC of the El Toro 
Air Station Athletic Office. Fauville 
has retired . . . Five former Marines 
are on the 1961 roster of the World 
Champion Pittsburgh Pirates. They 
are Don Hoak, Roberto Clemente, 
Bob Skinner, George Witt and 
coach Lennie Levy . . . Three Barstow 
Supply Center athletes, Lloyd Phelps, 
Danny Dilbeck and Dick Chapell 
will enter Humboldt (Cal.) State Col- 
lege next Fall upon the recommenda- 
tion of Lt R. D. Johnson, a former 
star athlete at the college. All three 
excelled in intramural football at Bar- 
stow . . . Cottie Sanders led the 3d 
3n., Tenth Marines to the Second Divi- 
sion basketball title. The Cannoneers 
upset the highly favored 3d Bn., Sixth 
final 61-53. 


Marines in the came. 
Fal 


Lejeune’s Force Troop champs are the | 


8th Comm. Co., while the 2d FSR 
cagers copped the Base diadem . 

The new Los Angeles Angels have an- 
nounced that servicemen will be ad- 
mitted to all 
admission price of $1. The serviceman 
has only to present his ID card. Uni- 
forms are not required. The Angels 
opened the gates to servicemen free of 
charge for all pre-season games. . - 
Ted Williams needed only one day to 
resume his running feud with sports 
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Veteran of 18 years’ 
service with the Corps, the 
affable coach of the ‘Camp 
Lejeune nine has played 
16 years of service ball. He 
broke in with Lejeune in 
1945. 

Dave’s biggest thrill 
came when he ruined John 
Antonelli’s bid for a no- 
hitter when the Cleveland 
lefty was hurling for the 
Fort Myer nine in 1950. 








Camp Lejeune’s 


Baseball Skipper 


writers at the Red Sox training camp. 
The Splendid Splinter is serving as a 
batting coach this year and says his 
active playing days are over... 
Cherry Point boating enthusiasts lost 
a real friend when Eugene “Pop” 
Davis retired recently following 17 
years of employment at the Slocum 
Creek Boat Docks. Davis, who retired 
at the age of 70, kept the Station’s 
boats in top shape for the thousands 
of Marines who have streamed in and 
out of Cherry Point since he went to 
work there in 1942... The Air Station 
basketball team from Beaufort invaded 
Parris Island for the Depot’s Intra- 
mural Basketball Tournament and 
walked off with top honors. They de- 
feated the Recruit Training Regiment, 
63-56, for the title... Jack Dempsey 
took time off from his busy schedule 
on his visit to Hawaii to give the 
K-Bay boxing team some _ valuable 
pointers. The former heavyweight 
champion was on a business trip to 
the Islands .. . Duke Snider, beginning 
his 14th year as a Dodger, was recently 
the guest of Col Edward J. Hurst. 
Camp Pendleton Schools Battalion 
Commander, and spoke at an intra- 
mural bowling awards ceremony there. 
The Schools Battalion team won the 
intramural bowling championships. . . 
The First Division’s Headquarters Bat- 
talion wrestling team won the 11th 
Naval District’s team championship in 
February. Charles Vigil paced the 
winners by copping the heavyweight 
title. Seven military teams entered the 
meet . . . Six Camp Pendleton fighters 
captured crowns at the AAU Boxing 
Tournament sponsored by the San 
Diego Evening-Tribune. The six 
title holders are. Charlie Brown, 
featherweight; George Jackson, 
lightweight: Paul Fujii light welter- 
weight; Maurice Frilot, welter- 
weight; Roosevelt Sanders, light 
middleweight; and Andy Kendall, 
middleweight. Coach Frank Veith’s 
fighters also walked off with the team 
trophy . . . When the “best bowling 
team in the world.” the Budweisers, 
bowled the Parris Island five recently 
they had to pick up PI Athletic Officer. 
Capt Milton Jeralbek, to fill out the 
team, short-handed when Bill Lillard 
missed a plane connection. The Buds. 
composed of Ray Bluth, Pat Patter- 
son, Tom Hennessey and Dick 
Weber, thrilled a capacity crowd at 
the War Memorial lanes with trick 
shooting and top-notch straight bowl- 
ing. END 
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Flight Record 


Members of VMF-113 are believed to 
have set a record recently when the unit 
logged 103.6 flight hours in one day. 

The previous record for a jet squad- 
ron was 82 hours, established in 1959. 

The unit, based at NAS, Olathe, 
Kans., flew its F9F “Cougar” jets a 
total of 87.5 hours in daylight and 16.1 
hours at night. 

Seventeen Reserve pilots flew the 
squadron’s 12 aircraft far enough in 
one day for one jet to have circled the 
earth twice. An estimated 45,000 gal- 
lons of fuel were used during the day’s 
flight operations. 

Squadron ground crews and members 
of the Marine Air Reserve Training De- 
tachment at Olathe worked 19 hours 
that Saturday to keep the aircraft 
available. As soon as a plane finished 
a hop, it was refueled, maintenance- 
checked and readied for another pilot 
in a matter of minutes. 

Most of the 103.6 flight hours were 
logged during the course of training or 
operational missions. 

ISO, MARTD 
Olathe, Kans. 


Missile Marines 


Three California Marine Corps Re- 
serve units have been re-designated as 
missile batteries, and have commenced 
their training on the Hawk missile dur- 
ing week-end drills at MCB, Twenty- 
nine Palms, Calif. 

The 4th 75-mm. Antiaircraft Battery, 
Fresno; the 5th 75-mm, Antiaircraft 
Battery, San Jose: and the 7th 75-mm. 
Antiaircraft Battery, Pasadena; have 
been re-designated in order to realign 
Reserve unit training with comparable 
regular units of the Fleet Marine 
Force. 

Members of the three batteries re- 
ceived preliminary indoctrination on the 
Hawk during Summer training at MCB, 
Twentynine Palms, last year. Since 
then, Marines from missile units at the 
base have spent time with each of the 
Reserve batteries, giving further in- 
struction on their new weapon. 
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Edited by SSgt Charles Kester 
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Official USMC Photo 


Marine Reservists from Fresno, Calif., received ''Hawk" training 
during a week-end drill at Twentynine Palms. 


All members of the newly designated 
units will eventually receive additional 
missile training. Plans are now afoot to 
send two enlisted Marines from each 
unit to extended technical training on 
Hawk fire control techniques. 

Division of Reserve 


HQMC 


Para-Reservists 


The first Marine Corps Reservists to 
receive a formal parachute jump course 
will be 30 members of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia’s Ist Air Delivery Company. 

They will attend a three-week course 
in parachuting at the Army Jump 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., this 
Summer. 

Those selected for the course will be 
given preliminary parachute instruction 
by members of the Ist Force Recon- 
naisance Company, First Marine Divi- 
sion. Before leaving for Fort Benning, 
they will be required to perform a phys- 
ical fitness test similar to that given 


air-borne trainees at the Georgia base. 
Qualification in the course is a pre- 
requisite for further training at the 
Army’s Aerial Delivery course at Fort 
Lee, Va. 
The San Jose unit is the only one of 
its kind in the Marine Corps Reserve. 
Divinfo 
HQMC 


Dedicated Marine 


When he found he couldn’t get enough 
work done in the squadron offices of 
VMF-511, Paul E. Snisky, the squad- 
ron’s sergeant major, established an 
auxiliary office in his home. 

The Philadelphia fireman spends 
much of his free time in his office in 
the basement of his home, taking care 
of the administrative work of VMF-511, 
which meets monthly at NAS, Willow 
Grove. Pa. 

Snisky finds that the auxiliary office 
makes it possible for him to keep a 
much closer record of the status of each 
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of the squadron’s 122 Marine Re- 

servists. Since becoming sergeant major 

of the unit three years ago, he has 

learned to deal with each member of the 
unit on a first name basis. 

ISO, 

MARTD 

Willow Grove, Pa. 


Transition 


When Marine Air Reserve squadrons 
based at NAS, Oakland, Calif., were 
assigned the A4D “Skyhawk” recently, 
they had expert assistance in effecting 
the change-over. 

Brigadier General Louis B. Robert- 
shaw, Commander of Marine Air Re- 
serve Training, was on hand to help 
with the transition to the new aircraft. 

While conducting his annual Military 
Inspection of the Marine Air Reserve 
squadrons at Oakland, Gen Robertshaw 
not only aided in the briefings on the 
new aircraft, but he flew as “chase 
pilot while Captain Richard E. Salz- 
mann, of VMF-133, took his check-out 
flight in the A4D. 

While Capt Salzmann was taking his 
familiarization hop, other members of 
his squadron, and pilots from VMF-141 
and 244, also at Oakland, were making 
their last flight in the F2H “Banshees” 
with which they were equipped before 
getting the A4D. 

The Banshees were delivered to the 
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Official USMC Photo 


Oakland's Marine Air Reservists received new A4D "Skyhawks'’ 
which replaced their now-retired F2H "Banshees". 


Navy’s storage yards at Litchfield 
Park, Ariz. 

ISO, MARTCom 

Glenview, III. 


Money-Minded Marine 


A Dallas Marine Air Reserve pilot, 
by practicing the slogan, ‘Don’t give up 





The Commandant's Leadership Trophy was awarded to 2dLt Larry 
Miner, of American University in Washington, D.C. The 

trophy awarded to outstanding PLCs, was presented by Col 

R. C. Nutting, Director of the 5th MCRRD. 


the ship,’’ has saved the nation’s tax- 
payers more than $800,000. 

Twice in one month, while flying mis- 
sions in different FJ-3 “Fury” jet 
fighters, Captain John K. Rochlau re- 
fused to abandon his $400,000 aircraft 
when they developed flame-outs—jet 
engine failures while in flight. He 
landed both planes safely. 

Capt Rochlau experienced his first 
flame-out over Yuma, Ariz., while un- 
dergoing active duty for training at 
MCAAS, Yuma. The second occurred 
while he was attending a week-end drill 
at NAS, Dallas. 

ISO, 
MARTD 


Dallas, Texas 


Freedom Foundation Post 


Brigadier General Walter A. Church- 
hill, Commanding General of VTU-4- 
36, and National Commander of the 
Marine Corps League, has been selected 
as a member of the Distinguished Na- 
tional and School Awards Jury of the 
Freedom Foundation, at Valley Forge, 
Pa. 

Annually, the trustees of the Founda- 
tion select members of the Distin- 
guished Awards Jury from outstanding 
citizens in the fields of education, re- 
ligion, military and civic endeavor. 
This year, the jury will have 32 mem- 
bers. 

Award winners are selected by the 
Distinguished Awards Jury for their 
outstanding work for freedom. Thou- 
sands of nominations are submitted 
each year by the public. 

WO James W. Hancock 
2d Reconnaissance Bn., USMCR, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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DOWN CHECK 


[continued from page 38] 


“Then why did you do it?” 

“Well, Sir, us Ridleys just ain’t bait 
cutters. Besides there was them notes. 
“What notes?” asked Col Dickens. 

“From outer space, or someplace. 
Here’s another one I just picked up 
under plane #12... .” 

The colonel took the note, read it 
hastily and passed it to Capt Duvene. 

Corporal Ezra Ridley (it read) 

You are right about the wheel as- 
semblies. The earthlings do not recog- 
nize your perceptive powers. On our 
planet you will be appreciated. Be 
ready tonight. 

“What is this, Ridley, a joke of some 
kind?” asked the captain, annoyed. 

“I dunno, Sir. It could be, but, just 
the same... .” 

“Just the same, what?” 

“I’m kinda afeared. .. .” 

“I can assure you, Corporal,” said the 
colonel, ‘““you have nothing to fear from 
visitors from another planet. You 
should be shaking in your boondockers 
because of what’s in store for you for 
deliberately disobeying orders and ruin- 
ing this squadron’s fine record. Perhaps 
a little brig time will bring you to your 
senses. O’Malley, lock him up!” 

After O’Malley had taken ‘Cornpone 
away, the colonel turned to Capt 
Duvene. 

“What do you make of it?” he 
asked. 

“It’s a damned queer way of heckling 
the poor kid,” he said. “I wonder... .” 

“If he could be right about the wheel 
assemblies?” 

“There’s a bare chance... . 

“It wouldn’t do any harm to replace 
the old cylinders, now that the planes 
are torn down anyway... .” 

“I was just thinking the same thing,” 
said the captain. 

“Do it,” said the colonel. 

At five o’clock that afternoon, the 
alarm which signaled a flight deck 
emergency began beeping over the PA 
system. O’Malley raced topside. Some 
strange aircraft were in the landing 
pattern. “What’s goin’ on?” he asked. 

“Lake Hamilton planes,” someone 
said. ‘“‘They’ve had a big accident over 
there. One plane landed and its nose 
wheel collapsed. They’d hardly drug it 
out of the way when the next one lands 
the same thing happens... .” 

“O'Malley slapped his head. “Corn- 
pone!” he said. He grabbed the phone 
and called the Marine guard on duty at 
the brig. “Get Cornpone up here!’ he 
shouted. 

“Sorry, Sarge. He ain’t here. .. .” 
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” 


“He what?” 
“He’s gone, Sarge. We found the door 


” 


standin’ wide open and... 

At 2200 that night O’Malley stood 
before Capt Duvene, still apologizing. 

“O'Malley,” said the captain. “Til 
give you till 0800 to find Cornpone 
Ridley. In all the years I’ve known you, 
you’ve never failed to come through. 

“We've combed the ship four times 
and still no sign of that eightball. .. .” 

“Eightball or no, he knew what he 
was talking about... and the old man 
wants him found. Unless, of course, 
“the captain’s tone was sarcastic, “you 
think the Martians got him... .” 

“If they did,” said O’Malley, ‘we 
were lucky they waited until we got 
those new cylinders in the wheel as- 
semblies. With all the other squadrons 
having to pull their planes down to 
replace parts, and us all ready, our 
record should be unbeatable. It looks 
like we got the hoti in the bag.” 

Two days passed, and still there was 
no sign of Cornpone Ridley. Specula- 
tion on board grew into monstrous 
tales. 


O’Malley scratched his head. 


On the hangar deck, O’Malley’s eyes 
popped. All the planes were lined up 
for repair, and most were completed. A 
pile of greasy, used actuating cylinders 
lying under the planes showed that the 
job was being completed with astonish- 
ing speed. Suddenly, O’Malley glared 
as a_ slight, grease-smeared figure 
crawled out from beneath a plane. 

“Cornpone!” he yelled. “What in hell 
are you doing over here?” 

“‘He’s ours,”’ said Svenson. “Our heli- 
copter fished him out of the drink after 
you clowns locked him in the brig. .. .” 

“I’m sorry, Sarge,’’ said Cornpone. 
“I took a hunk of wire and picked the 
lock. I just couldn’t sit there and wait 
for them Martians to come and get me. 

“Get up there on that ’copter!” 
screamed O’Malley. “You’re going back 
with me!” 

“Not so fast,” said Svenson. ‘“Corn- 
pone ain’t going anywhere. He's 
salvage.” ‘ 

“You'll never get away with this,” 
snapped O’Malley. 

“Maybe not,” grinned Svenson, “but 
by the time the legal beagles get done 





Capt Duvene spent a lot of time re- 
porting to Col Dickens who slammed 
his fist on his desk, puffed on a black, 
foul smelling cigar and threatened the 
captain with transfer to Adak. Corn- 
pone had become a martyred hero to 
the men, O’Malley had lost respect. 
The next day, to get away from 
accusing stares and lord it over Sven- 
son, O’Malley caught a ’copter to the 
Lake Hamilton. ‘““Might as well rub it 
in a little,” he told a staff sergeant. 
“We'll keep that Hoti as long as we’re 
out here... .” 
“On the Lake Hamilton, Whitey 
Svenson was waiting to greet O'Malley. 
“Tough luck, Whitey,” said O’Malley, 
grinning. “We're way ahead of you 
now. Too bad you don’t have a farm 
boy to run your mech crew... .” 
“You ain’t gonnar stay ahead long, 
said Svenson. “We’re getting our planes 
into shape fast. No sweat. Come on 
down and meet our farm boy... .” 


hashing it over, our cruise out here will 
be over, and we’ll have the Hoti in our 
pocket.” 

“Tell me, Whitey,” said O’Malley, 
“what’d you guys plant them phony 
notes on Cornpone for? A little psycho- 
logical warfare, to shake up my best 
mech?” 

“I ain’t admitting nothing,” grinned 
Svenson. “Maybe it really was left by 
a spacemen.. 
been running little errands for us.” 

“Errands? What sort of errands?” 








. the same one that’s | 


“Like,” said Svenson slowly, “picking | 


up the hoti and returning it to the ship 
it rightfully belongs to... .” 

“The hoti,” said MSgt O’Malley, “is 
locked up in the colonel’s stateroom, 
and that’s where it’s going... .” 

He stopped and his eyes followed 
Svenson’s pointing finger. High above, 
fastened to the overhead of the hangar 
deck was a metal case with a gloss, 
barred door. Inside was the _ hoti. 


, END 
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SOUND OFF 
[continued from page 76] 


Guidebook published in 1960, corrected 
the errors to which you referred.—Ed. 


CORRESPONDENCE FILE 


Dear Sir: 

Please advise me as to the intent of 
paragraph 14.c. of enclosure (2) to 
Marine Corps Order P5215.1B. Are 
commands expected to take a copy of 
every directive previously published, 
but still effective, and file it in the 
appropriate year of the general corre- 
spondence file? 

Some directives are more than three 
years old and there would be no cor- 
respondence file for that year. On the 
other hand, this system will not be fully 
effective until every directive dated 
prior to June, 1960, has been rewritten 
because there would be no provision for 
filing them in the correspondence file. I 
specify June, 1960, because this is the 
month in which nearly all commands 
had their copy of MCO P5215.1B. 

SSgt Ralph E. Black 
H&HS, MWHG, 
2d MAW 
MCAS 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ The intent of paragraph 14.c. of en- 
closure (2) to MCO P5215.1B was not 
for commands to take a copy of every 
directive previously published, but still 
effective, and file it in the appropriate 
year of the general correspondence files. 
The intent was that directives herein 
atter originated would be filed in the 
general correspondence files.—Ed. 


MARKING TAPE 
Dear Sir: 

The question has arisen within this 
command as to whether or not gloves, 
socks, or mufflers must be marked with 
tape. 

It is stated in both the Marine Corps 
Manual and Guidebook for Marines, 
that: “‘Tape shall be used only on 
gloves, socks and mufflers.” 

Are we to interpret this as meaning 
we can, or we must, use tape on these 
items of clothing? 

R. F. Creeden 
Marine Corps Base 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ The final word on this will have to 
come from your commanding officer. It 
is his prerogative as to whether tape 
will, or will not, be used.—Ed. 

END 














INDEPENDENCE 


[continued from page 23] 


of basic school. 

lstSgt John Pierce, who was De- 
tachment first sergeant for a year. He’s 
now with Force Troops at Lejeune. 

This change-over of Marines is rather 
indicative of the whole ship. Since she 
returned from the Med, about 40 per- 
cent of her crew—the commissioning 
crew—has been shifted. 

Still remaining at this writing, how- 
ever, are the heads of command. Be- 
cause they reflect the type ship the 
Independence is, it might be interesting 
to capsule their careers. 

Rear Admiral Ray Needham has 
command of CarDiv Two; he’s the flag 
we’ve mentioned a time or two. A 1931 
graduate of Annapolis, he immediately 
applied for flight training. Except for 
a short tour with destroyers, he’s been 
a carrier man since—at sea. On land, 
he’s been assigned to various Naval air 
stations, schools and administrative 
posts within the Navy department. He’s 
been CarDiv Two boss since a year ago 
last March. 

Captain Harvey Lanham is the skip- 
per of the Independence. Originally en- 
listing in 1931, he entered Annapolis in 
°33. and graduated four years later. 
Flight training followed three years 
later, and he was on his way to earning 
two Distinguished Flying Crosses, the 
Silver Star and the Bronze Star. High- 
light of his career: a number of firsts 
he established in the early years of the 
Korean conflict. He made the first 
night carrier jet landing, commanded 
the first jet air group, fired the first shot 
of the Korean War for the Navy in an 
attack on Pyonyang and flew the first 
combat strike in history where jet air- 
craft flew off a carrier. He’s been cap- 
tain of the “Big I’’ since last Sep- 
tember. 

Commander Harold Lang _ heads 
CVG-7, the ship’s air group. He gradu- 
ated from the Naval Academy in 1942, 
but didn’t try for his wings until 1946. 
He was primarily a gunnery officer in 
World War II and, as such, helped 
provide support at Iwo and Okinawa. 
Graduating from Pensacola in 1948, he 
ultimately became a test pilot and 
worked in various missile projects. He 
became head pilot in CVG-7 in March 
of 1960. } 

Briefly, those are the men who run 
things aboard the Independence. Be- 
tween them, they total 63 years of 
experience in Naval aviation. 

Their ship, right now, is in the Nor- 
folk yards for maintenance checks. The 
aircraft are at Oceana, with the excep- 
tion of VMA-224, which has returned 


to Cherry Point. About a quarter of 
the crew is attending various fleet 
schools; the Marines—aside from their 
routine security aboard ship—are doing 
their damndest to work out some field 
tactics at Little Creek, or qualifying 
at the Dam Neck, Va., rifle range. 

Soon, however, the dependents will 
again line a Norfolk Naval Base pier, 
watching the big carrier disappear at 
sea. The Independence will be off for 
more watch-dogging—and possibly to 
set a record as startling as the one she 
set on the Med cruise. 

When the “Big I’ started for the 
Med, safety experts figured how much 
it would cost for flight fatalities, crash 
repairs, etc. As can be imagined, the 
figure was enormous. But the experts 
hadn’t reckoned with the Navy’s newest 
carrier. Because of her age and size, 
which allowed for many more safety 
features, the Independence practically 
paid for crash costs out of the petty 
cash drawer. 

As a matter of fact, the difference 
between the estimated amount and the 
amount actually spent was enough to 
buy a complete Naval air group! 

END 





Whenever an Independence crewman 
feels that his ship’s in need of a bit of 
touting, he recites a list of rather re- 
markable—but true—statistics. It con- 
cerns: 

PAINT: To cover the “Big I’ from 
bow to stern requires enough paint to 
finish 30,000 average homes. 

AIR CONDITIONING: The amount 
of air available is sufficient to supply 20 
theaters the size of Radio City Music 
Hall. 

ESCALATORS: There are two bar- 
gain basement-type foot escalators, cov- 
ering a depth of three decks. 

CHAINS: The 246-ton anchor chains 
could support four of the largest loco- 
motives. 

GALLEY: A total of 10,500 meals 
are served daily. Various machines can 
shape 2400 hamburgers an hour, make 
40 cups of coffee a minute, peel 1000 
spuds an hour and dispose of 4800 
pounds of garbage each hour. 

MATERIAL AND BLUEPRINTS: 
Enough material to fill 2000 railroad 
cars went into the Independence’s con- 
struction, and four miles of blueprints 
were required during each day of build- 
ing. 
SHIP SIZE: Almost a quarter of a 
mile long and about one city block 
wide. Height from the keel to the top 
of the hinged mast is equivalent to a 
25-story building. Each propeller is 
about two stories high and the surface 
of each rudder equals the floor area of 
a two-bedroom house. 

HORSEPOWER: More than 200,000. 

OPERATING COSTS: On a food, 
fuel and pay basis alone, the Inde- 
pendence costs $100,000 a day to 
operate. 
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HEFE ARE some more of the Old Corps 
photos which we will publish as a 
regular feature. Leatherneck will pay $15.00¢ 
for old photos of this type accepted for 
publication. Please include date, outfit, 
or any other available identification. 
Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM_ EDITOR, 
Leatherneck Magazine, Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
All photos will be 
returned, 


























Eleven Marines from the Washington, D. C. area relaxed aboard 
a transport after the Peleliu campaign, in 1944. 
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SHANGHAI sePt. 1937. 





Submitted by Lawrence W. Johnson 
Marines from the Fourth Regiment, with the Italian Granatia De Savoia Regiment, 
built sandbag barricades near Shanghai's Soochow Creek in 1937. 
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From time to time. readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 


will make it possible for readers to | 
write directly to the owners of the | 
pictures for identification or in- | 


formation not contained in the ecap- 
lions. 


Walter Wood 
The Evening Star 
Washington, D. C. 


Lawrence W. Johnson 
P. ©. Box 354 
Daggett, Calif. 


Monell Sayre 
38 Yukon St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


George E. Ahoyt 

U. S. Border Patrol Hdgqtrs. 
Box 52-682 

Miami, Fla. 


Louis A. Bowers 
513 Detroit St. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 





Seven years later, the Lexington's Marine detachment gathered for 
another photograph. During the previous years, 
the Lexington helped search for missing aviatrix Amelia Earhart. 















Submitted by Monell Sayre 


In 1931, the Marine air detachment aboard the USS Lexington posed for a 
photograph at San Diego's North Island. 












Submitted by Louis A. Bowers 


A nine-man detail, headed by Captain V. F. Bleasdale (right) 
searched unsuccessfully for General Sandino in upper Nicaragua. 
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THE GREAT WALL OF 

FRANCE by Vivian Rowe; G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
$4.50 


For almost 20 years the Maginot 
Line has been burdened with a bad 
name. A whole body of myth and mis- 
apprehension has built up around the 
massive French fortification. 

The Line has been blamed as the 
major cause for the quick defeat of 
France in 1940. It has been made the 
symbol of a defeatist, defensive phi- 
losophy which has been generally dis- 
credited in this age of mobile warfare, 
and has been stigmatized as an expen- 
sive boondoggle by even the kindliest 
military critics. 

In his latest book, Vivian Rowe has 
attempted to show that these beliefs are 
fallacies. 

Actually, according to the author, the 
Maginot Line fulfilled its mission far 
beyond the fondest hopes of its de- 
signers. 

Although the works were only ex- 
pected to hold a vital portion of the 


Reviews by SSgt Charles Kester 


French frontier for three weeks, while 
the French army mobilized, the Magi- 
not forts did not capitulate until after 
the French government surrendered to 
Germany. 

Despite the best efforts of the Wehr- 
macht and the Luftwaffe, only the fort 
of La Ferte was ever taken by assault. 

The spirited defense of the Maginot 
positions described by Mr. Rowe is in 
stark contrast to the general collapse of 
the French and British armies in 
France and Belgium. 






















Rather than place the blame for the 
fall of France on one particular failing 
or event, Mr. Rowe ascribes the defeat 
to a whole complex of errors, both 
military and political. In his book, he 
emphasizes each of the errors which 
contributed to the greatest thilitary 
debacle of modern times. 

The student of military- affairs will 
find The Great Wall of France to be a 
very interesting work on a phase of 
World War II which has received very 
little attention in the past. 


A BATTLE IS FOUGHT TO 
BE WON by Francis Clifford; 
Coward-McCann Inc., New 
York $3.95 


This book comes as a refreshing 
change, after an overdose of the snivel- 
ing school of American war novels. 

Instead of a 500-page complaint 
about the way “they” mistreated his 
sensitive, intellectual, non-conforming 
hero, author Clifford has produced a 
short, poignant study of the internal 
conflicts that often torment leaders in 
war-time. 

The story is set in Burma during the 
Japanese invasion of 1942. It revolves 
around Captain Anthony Gilling, a 
bank-clerk-turned-soldier, who is a 
company commander with a Burmese 
rifle battalion. 

The action of the novel covers a four- 
day period when Gilling and his com- 
pany are assigned to cover the flank of 
his division during a fighting with- 
drawal. 

In his efforts to prove to himself that 
he is fit to command his company of 
professional soldiers, Gilling drives 
himself to levels of performance he 
never believed possible. 

His attempt to prove equal to his 
command leads to an ironic twist at the 
end of the novel, and changes an ex- 
citing story into a book of considerable 
significance. 
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Leatherneck 


1. MARCH TO GLORY by Robert 
Leckie. A _ gripping account of the 
greatest fighting withdrawal in modern 
times and of the courage and endurance 
of the U. S. Marines in Korea. 

$3.50 





2. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS 
1861-1955, by Jane Blakeney. A com- 
prehensive volume containing photo- 
graphs of current and obsolete medals 
and decorations, and a complete list of 
Marine Corps winners of the Medal of 
Honor, Navy Cross and Silver Star, 
since the Civil War. 

$4.95 





3. THE MAN WHO RODE THE 
THUNDER by LtCol W. H. Rankin, 
USMC. The true story of the most 
incredible 40 minutes in history. The 
man who lived them, his life, his train- 
ing and his survival. 

$3.50 


oYo) Siile)s 





4. BAND OF BROTHERS by Ernest 
Frankel. The first novel to depict that 
nightmarish and heroic period of the 
Korean War during which the United 
Nations troops were forced to with- 
draw from the Yalu. 

$4.00 


5. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS, 
by Lucy Herndon Crockett. A rugged 
novel of Marine Raiders caught in the 
intrigues and devastation of war in the 
South Pacific. 

$3.00 





6& MODERN JUDO (3 Volume Set) by 
Charles Yerkow. A professional course 
in the art of Judo, written by the 
vice-chairman of the National AAU 
Judo committee, in three volumes and 
fully illustrated. 

$12.00 








MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS SSSSSCESSEESSESeSeeeeeeeees eeeceee . SSSeSeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeasecaae 
LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
These 7 illustrated monographs cover P.O. Box 1918 Washington 13, D.C. 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- — . = 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- Amount enclosed $...........--cee. 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 
; [i Check [] Money Order 
Discount (Please do not send cash) 
Price Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. 
7. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 7 12 13 
8. dal AA ae 4.30 
Gueteicere $ Please Print all information 
Oe Amat (sca coise e's matala'sSs $3.85 
DEROO a cai, 0 setae occ A AAA RA AA BROAD AL AAA TOO TIO ReNe sia eae esses sane 
TORE UTA | PR AAA ere $2.95 
i in Mele 2 $3.85 | EERE ac REA ary aaataa ns aiheee aah nine gina iain ane einelaia sala ae pokes 
NP Olingwe sc escics: eee $4.95 Oe AAR SOD AAAS RAD AAAS eee ARAINOO DAOC ~) | IRA AISAINRORMAOA ena cece 
13. Marine Aviation in SRA n\n i'n a tet talate aiataia\a\alei@laiaiatave)niata’a rat aiatata atatatetalataietataa nied nina alatataleinalaratace 
the Philippines ....... cee See 
BOOKS NOT LISTED ......... RAR ARIA AIA RANA OC ac ale aaa ainiaie Gia'aa a aaa 
RCA AE cel 
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DIALOGUE 


[continued from page 46] 


It'd be so easy. . . . Look, it's begin- 
nin' to snow. Please, Sarge, | don't 
wanna freeze to death. | wanna go 
back to the CP." 

"Shuddup. | wanna think." 

"Let's do it, Sarge, huh? Let's." 

"It's a good tactical situation. We're 
on the high ground. They only got ten 
men. ... No. We can't do it." 

"Why not, Sarge?" 

"We ain't supposed to attack. 
We're only supposed to observe." 

"But, if we take back a prisoner... . 

"That'd sure make the captain hap- 


Beas 

"The guy with the machine gun... 
I'll just tap him real light like. Then 
we'll blast the rest of 'em, an’ pick him 
up on our way out." 

"I'm takin’ the gun." 

"Aw, no, Sarge. It was my idea. 
You gotta let me take the gun." 

"You throw the grenades." 

"lL got lousy aim. | couldn't hit 
nothin’. ...° 

"You throw the grenades." 

“But, Sarge. You're as big as a 
house. You can't creep up like a little 
guy. Lemme do it, huh?" 

"You're tryin’ to be a hero. All little 
guys gotta be heroes." 

"No, Sarge. | just wanna take the 
gun." 

“All right, Blinky. We'll flip a coin. 
You got tails... . I'll flip it." 

"Tails! | win! You throw the 
grenades, Sarge." 

"Gimme your five. An' remember, 
1 do not wanna be drug back if we 
don't make out!" 

“Cover me till | clobber the goonie, 
then start thrown’ the boom-booms." 

"It sure is a lousy war... ." 

* * * 

"Take it easy, Sarge. We'll get you 
back. You ain't hit bad. . . . Sarge! 
Don't pass out again! Come on, you 
little, padded, Commie ape, never 
mind about those dead ones, let's get 
the Sarge back to the CP. Hey, Sarge, 
talk to me!" 

"Blinky..." 

"Yeah, Sarge?" 

"Nine big guys ... you killed nine 
big guys... ." 

"Yeah, we got 'em, Sarge." 

"You saved the only runt in the 
litter! He ain't gonna be able to carry 
MO. ..6 END 
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The Pacific 


The evening cool, the clouds piled 
high; 

The setting sun, in a tropical sky. 

Bringing to life, a Jack London 
scene; 

The shore a lush, rain 
green. 


forest 


The gentle hum of a ship at rest: 

The time of the day one could 
love best. 

But from the shore, the staccato 
cough; 

Of Black Widow engines, as they 
took off. 


In the instant of night, no one is 
relaxed; 

For alertness and courage would 
soon be taxed. 

Radomes sweep, to keep us aware; 

While our night fighters patrol 


the air. 


The night drags on, the insects 
hum; 

It seems that dawn will never 
come. 

We think of our ancestors, stern 
and unafraid; 

As if waiting for a wild Apache 
raid. 


The alarm of three tracers and 
the forties bark; 

The impatience of orders from 
out of the dark. 

The guns train by direction, for 
the Betty is low; 
Our night fighters 
deflect this blow. 


could not 








The night crashes awake, the sky 
is ablaze; 

A glow on the field is seen 
through the haze. 

The Betty has completed its 
nightly run; 

The reports come in on_ the 
damages done. 


And so, another night has come 
and gone; 

As our day raiders streak off into 
the dawn. 

The letters home will cause some 
to weep; 

The gunners stretch out to get 
some sleep. 


A wearisome war in this lush 
paradise; 

One feels one is caught in the 
jaws of a vice. 

Our duty is sure as o’er the seas 
we roam; 


What’s happening here must 
never happen at home. 
John G. Mont 


The Frivate Promise 


He stood in ranks at drill one 
day; 
His D. I. yelled: “You will obey!” 


Upon that spot he mutely swore 
To get that man, but not before 
He served his time within the 


Corps. 


In I.T.R. he learned to fight, 
To take a ridge, and kill at night. 


He was a fine Marine, and yet 

He wouldn’t let himself forget 

The pledge he made—the silent 
threat. 


And then upon a battlefield, 


He saw reality revealed. 


At last, returning from the war, 
He mustered out and left the 
Corps— 


And went to settle his camp score. 


He settled it, but not as planned; 
Instead, he shook the sergeant’s 


hand. 
Kerry Thornley 









































MLA TIFUL 
OF 
GAIIN 


HY DO YOU suppose Marine officers of the pre-Civil War era wore 

NG this funny little hat? It had a droll little pom-pom that wobbled 

when the wearer walked. It perched precariously on a man’s head like 

a bucket on a basketball. Its bugle device is said to have started the slander that 

Marines like to blow their own horns. 

But all its other faults could have been forgiven if there had been a globe and 
anchor on it to identify the wearer’s proud service. Why wasn’t there? 

Page 3 of the 7th revised edition of Guidebook for Marines tells why. The now- 

familiar “bird-on-the-ball” wasn’t adopted until eight years after the hat was issued. 


The GforM is chock-full of similar, interesting nuggets of information. Get one 
today. $1.50. 
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